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Till*]  loth  of  Xovoml)(>r,  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic,  is  the  date  fi.xed  for  the  inaiif'uration  of 
Presidents  elected  every  four  years  in  the  Tinted  States  of 
Brazil.  Owinij  to  ill  health  the  recently  chosen  President 
of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Rodrifjues  Alves,  could  not,  on  Xoveniher  lo, 
HHS,  take  the  constitutional  oath,  hence  Dr.  Del|)him  Moreira,  vice 
])resident-elect  for  the  term  191S-11)22,  became  chief  executive 
pendiu}'  the  recovery  of  Dr.  Rodrittues  Alves.- 

'Phe  universal  perturbation  enijendered  by  the  {^reat  war  led 
nations  throujfhout  the  world  to  pursue  a  prudent  and  |)atriotic 
course  politically  durinji;  the  ))ast  year,  and  to  intrust  the  ‘guidance 
of  tlaur  destinies  throujjh  the  crisis  to  their  ablest  and  most  discreet 
men.  In  confrontinj;  the  dillicult  situation  which  the  world  has  been 
facinfj;,  Brazil  cho.se  as  her  chief  executive  the  devoted  jiatriot,  Dr. 
Rodrigues  Alves,  a  statesman  who,  in  the  four-year  period  from 
1902  to  1906,  had  converted  the  formerly  inadecpiate  Federal  capital 
into  an  attractive  and  healthful  city,  harmonizing  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  region  with  the  most  recent  inventions  of  human 
progress.  Since  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work  Dr.  Rod¬ 
rigues  Alves  has  been  considered  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our 
time. 

For  vice  president  one  of  the  distinguished  men  in  the  public 
life  of  Brazil  was  chosen.  Dr.  Deljihim  Moreira  da  Tosta  Ribeiro,  who 
since  1S94  has  served  his  native  State  in  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
siMitatives,  as  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  as  president. 

1  lly  J.  (ie  Siquiera  Coutinho,  Can  .\inerican  I’liion  Stall. 

*.\s  Iho  Itullotin  goe.s  to  press  we  learn  with  regret  that  Dr.  Rodriguez  .Mves,  president -ideet  of  lirazil, 
died  on  January  Hi  after  a  long  illness.  I'nder  the  constitution  an  election  will  be  held  to  choo.se  a  new 
president . 
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J^hotosraph  by  Malta,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Ills  KXCELLKNrV  DK.  RODHKJrES  AI.VES,  PRESIDENT  ELECT  OF  HRAZIL, 


The  I ’resident  elect  of  the  l’nite<l  States  of  Brazil  who,  owing  to  ill  health  could  not  take  the  oath  of  office 
on  the  past  l.jth  of  Novemher,  was  born  July  7,  ists,  in  tinaratingueta,  State  of  SSo  Paulo.  After 
completing  a  cour.se  in  law  he  identified  himself  with  the  emancimtion  movement.  Later  he  was  made 
deputy  and  subsequently  governor  of  the  Provinie  of  SSo  Paulo  and  Imperial  counsellor.  After  the 
Repiifilic  was  proclaimed  he  tiecame  federal  deputy  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  two  terms,  senator 
In  several  legislatures,  Pre.sident  of  the  Kepulilic  for  the  term  I962-I90ti,  and  was  recently  elected  to  the 
same  office  for  the  period  I91H-1922.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  time  and 
the  patriarch  of  modern  Brazil. 
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His  Hxcolleiicy  Dr.  F'raucisco  do  Paula  Rodrigues  Alvos  was  horn 
duly  7,  ISIS,  of  Portu<juoso  paroiita^o,  in  tho  picturosciuo  city  (*f 
(luaratinjfuota,  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  After  coinpletinf;  a  course  in 
the  ('ollejje  of  Law  of  Sao  Paulo  he  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of 
economies,  and  particularly  to  the  slavery  ([Uestion,  takinj'  an  active 
l)art,  together  with  doacpnm  Xahuco  and  Rio  Branco,  in  the  campaign 
of  aholition.  in  which  movement  he  led  hy  emancipating  the  slaves 
on  his  estates. 

In  1S72  he  was  elected  provincial  deputy,  later  being  made  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo  hy  the  Imperial  (Jovernment, 
which  ])ost  he  left  when  differences  with  the  royal  administration 
made  it  impossible  for  him  conscientiously  to  remain  in  ollice. 
Prior  to  his  resignation  the  title  of  im|)erial  counsellor  had  been  con- 
f(MTed  upon  him. 

When  the  Republic  was  proclaimed,  Dr.  Rodrigues  Alves  at¬ 
tended  congress  as  federal  deputy,  having  been  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  fusion  of  the  various  political  elements.  Palled  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  portfolio  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  during  the  regime 
of  Field  Marshal  Floriano  Peixoto,  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  the 
|)osition  when  he  could  not  submit  to  a  dictatorial  enactment  of  the 
day.  He  returned  to  congress  as  senator,  acting  again,  during  the 
term  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes,  of  Sao  Paulo,  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  treasury,  from  which  post  he  went  to  a  seat  in  the  sen¬ 
ate.  He  was  shortly  afterward  elected  president  of  his  native 
State,  subsequently  succeeding  ('ampos  Salles  as  chief  executive*  of 
the  Republic. 

It  was  during  his  administration,  which  extendetl  from  11)02  to 
loot)  that  Brazil  attained  its  national  eminence.  With  the  tension 
in  the  ])opular  mind  relaxed  hy  the  wise  influence  of  President  Pru¬ 
dente  de  Moraes  and  with  public  credit  secured  hy  President  ('ampos 
Salles,  Brazil  entereil  upon  a  period  of  great  material  transformation 
and  administrative  reorganization  under  Dr.  Rodrigues  Alves,  who 
judiciously,  surrounded  himself  with  several  of  the  most  cultured 
and  experienced  Brazilian  minds.  Thus  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  Baron  de  Rfo  Branco,  gained  for  Brazil  an  enviable  in¬ 
ternational  status;  Dr.  Lauro  Muller,  through  a  network  of  railroads, 
made  possible  the  development  the  country  has  attained  to-day, 
and  also  laid  the  foundations  for  the  transformation  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  Oswaldo  ('ruz  freed  the  capital  from  the  plague  of  fever  and 
jiest;  and  the  indefatigable  Dr.  l^ereira  Passos,  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Paulo  Frontin,  constructed  the  famous  Avenida  Rfo  Branco,  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  tho  embellishments  that  make  her  the 
most  beautiful  city  of  our  continent. 

When  Dr.  Rodrigues  Alves  left  the  presidency  the  country  was 
flourishing  in  every  way.  Brazil  offered  a  wide  field  for  the  invest- 


I*hotoKraph  by  Malta.  Rio  do  Janoiro, 


Ills  EXCELLENCY  DK.  DELI'HIM  MOUEIRA,  VICE  I’KESIDENT  OK  ItK.VZIL. 


I>r.  Delphim  Moreira  was  born  in  I  be  State  of  Minas.  November  7,  isos.  Comi)lelinKln.s  .si  tidies  of  law  in 
1S90,  he  entered  upon  a  career  as  lawyer.  Kroin  isai  to  1902  he  was  State  deimty,  from  1902  to  I'KXi 
secretary  of  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Minas,  in  1909  federal  deputy,  from  loio'to  1914  secretary  of 
the  interior  of  his  native  State,  and  from  1914  to  19ls  president  of  the  same  Slate.  I’o.ssessed  of  a 
pleasing  personality,  Dr.  Moreira  is  a  favorite  in  Urazil  to-day. 
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iiUMit  of  foroi<i;n  capital,  and  licr  fertile  soil  was  prepared  to  receivt^ 
immigrant  hosts. 

Adinir(‘d  and  respected  hv  all,  Dr.  Rodrigues  Alv(‘s  n'tired  to  his 
native*  State,  whence  he  was  called  hy  popular  election  to  reassumc 
the  i)resid(>ncy  of  the  State  a  short  time  suhseejuently.  In  tin* 
recent  critical  moments,  when  war  seemed  about  te)  devastate  the 
world,  the  Brazilian  nation  recalled  her  leader,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
delicate  state  of  his  health,  devoted  his  energies  anew  to  the  service 
of  his  country  in  the  presidential  chair. 

When  in  September,  lt)lS,  1  bad  tbe  pleasure  of  calling  u))on  the 
eminent  statesman  in  his  home  in  Guaratingueta,  his  e.xcellency, 
though  ctuivalescing  from  an  illness,  repeated  statements  he  had 
made  in  an  address  before  the  Glub  dos  Diarios  concerning  c(*rtain 
governmental  projects.  Before  completing  his  plans  he  expected 
tin*  arrival  of  the  distinguished  diplomat,  Sehor  Domicio  da  Gama, 
to  whom  he  had  tendered  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  in  whom  all  Brazil  has  fixed  its  highest  hopes. 

'Phe  vice  president  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Delphim  Moreira,  was  born 
November  7,  ISOS,  ii\  tbe  city  of  ('hristina.  State  of  Minas.  After 
completing  his  higli  school  studies  in  the  city  of  Mariana,  he 
studied  in  the  (’ollege  of  Law  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  he  was  a  school¬ 
mate  of  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz,  who  has  just  eompletetl  a  term  as 
President  of  tin*  Repuf)lic.  Dr.  Moreira,  who  from  youtli  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  sincere  and  ardent  republican,  was  made  district  attorney 
by  the  i)rovisional  government  of  the  Republic,  and  later,  district 
judge  in  Santa  Rita  de  Sai)ucahy,  wliere  he  made  his  residence.  In 
IS1)4  he  was  (‘lected  deputy  to  tlie  legislature  of  tin*  State  of  Minas, 
and  after  a  second  term,  which  (‘Xtended  to  he  was  given  a 

portfolio  in  the  State*  government,  at  tliat  time  administered  ley  Dr. 
Francisco  Salles.  During  this,  term.  Dr.  Moreira  directed  especial 
attention  to  economics  and  education.  At  the  end  of  Dr.  Salles’s 
term,  from  H)t)7  to  lOOS  he  was  State  senator,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  he  was  made  deputy  to  the  federal  congress,  a  post  be  occu- 
pied  but  a  short  time  before  he  was  called  upon  again  to  tlic  secre¬ 
taryship  of  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Minas.  In  1014  he  was 
elected  presitlent  of  the  State  for  four  years.  During  his  adminis¬ 
tration  Minas  made  marked  progress  in  agricultural,  mining,  and 
industrial  projects.  Dr.  Moreira,  an  affable  gentleman  of  idealistic 
t(*ndencies,  is  cpiite  idolized  by  modern  Brazil. 
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A  M()N(i  the  >jjn‘iil  cities  of  tlu'  middle  AV(‘sl(>rii  section  ol  tlu' 

/\  l’iiit(‘d  State's.  St.  l.iOuis,  Mo.,  on  tlie  we'st  hank  of  tlie 
/  %  Mississippi,  easily  stands  at  tin*  top  of  the  little  ffrotip. 

Kounded  in  ITO:!  by  I’iern*  Laeliale.  it  has  <rro\vn  from  a 
small  setth'iiu'iit  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  to  a  metropolis  of 
S2().()0()  people.  Louis  XV  liad  eedi'd  the  territory  to  the*  east  of 
tlu'  Mississij)pi  to  Hn<;land.  wliilc'  at  tin*  same'  time'  he  had  made  a 
treaty  transh'rrinj;  tlie  west  hank  to  Spain.  It  was  not  until  1770. 
however,  that  Spanish  atithority  was  ('stahlislu'd  at  St.  Lotiis.  In 
ISOO  th(‘  ti'rritory  was  ri'troeede'd  to  France,  and  in  1S()4  St.  Louis 
passc'd  to  th(‘  Lnitc'd  States  with  the  rest  of  tlie  ti'rritory  then  known 
as  Louisiana.  'Phis  resulti'd  in  a  larj;!'  immi<;ration  from  the  State's 
in  the  Fast,  and  in  iSIfl  the  city  had  (>. ()()()  inhahitants  and  has  stead¬ 
ily  increased  in  si/.i'  I'vi'r  since.  As  is  tlii'  casi*  with  many  lar<i;e 
cities.  St.  Louis  was  visiti'd  hy  ti'rrihle  disasti'fs  from  time  to  time 
eausi'd  hy  Hoods  and  tornadoi's.  Tiie  Worst  of  these  was  in  ISlKi 
when  a  ti'rrilic  tornado  di'stroyi'd  many  lives  and  millions  of  dollars 
Worth  of  propi'i'ty. 

At  jiri'si'iit  St.  Louis  claims  the  honor  of  hciiiji  the  fourth  larf^i'st 
city  in  tlii'  Lnitcd  .States.  So  docs  the  city  of  lioston.  Mass.,  and 
it  is  iK'ci'ssary  to  wait  tintil  tlii'  ni'.xt  ollicial  ei'iisus  in  11)20  to  di'ti'i- 
miiK'  which  is  rijiht.  Within  a  raditis  of  .")()()  miles,  howi'vi'r.  may  he 
fotind  40.000.000  i)('o|)l(',  or  ahoul  two-lifths  of  tlii'  population  of  tlii' 
country.  Fii'irc  Lacli'dc  must  havi'  hi'cn  I'xtri'mi'ly  far-sic;ht('d 
will'll  he  chose  such  a  spot  for  a  settlement.  .Situated  where  the 
Missouri  Kiver  empties  into  the  mijihty  Mississippi  would  alone  make 
it  a  point  well  adapted  to  trade  and  inihistrial  activity,  hut  added  to 
this  feature  are  its  advantages  of  heing  very  nearly  the  geographical 
center  of  the  Ihiited  States  and  in  a  territory  that,  in  productivity, 
is  unsurjiassed  in  the  country.  Primarily  a  trade  center.  St.  Louis 
has  developed  that  phase  from  an  -SSO.OOO  fur  trade  live  years  after 
its  founding  to  a  trade  of  over  one  hillion  dollars  in  11)17. 

'Pile  factor,  however,  that  has  heen  the  most  instrumental  in 
huilding  uj)  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  its  unique  location.  It  is  in 
truth  what  it  claims  for  itself  the  largest  city  completely  surrounded 
hy  the  Ihiited  States.  It  is  not  only  a  center  in  itself,  hut  it  is  a 
center  of  centers.  Within  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  are  to  he 
found  the  jiopulatiim  and  geographical  centers  of  the  country.  'Phe 
cotton  center,  center  of  farm  jiroduction,  the  wheat,  oat,  cattle, 
leail,  and  zinc,  and  horse  and  muh'  ct'iiters  are  all  also  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  advantageously  locatc'd  metropolis.  It  is  the  location 


“OLIVE  STREET  CAXYOX,”  ST.  I-OI  IS,  MO. 

Tile  Iluilwa.v  ExpliuiiKO  ISuiMin^,  one  of  tho  largest  ollice  buildings  in  point  of  area  in  tlie  world,  is 
shown  in  I  he  right  foregrouii'l. 


UNION  U.VILWAY  STATION,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Twenty  railroads  from  all  four  |X)iiils  of  the  compass  run  their  trains  into  this  station. 
It  covers  11  acres  of  land,  has  :?2  tracks,  and  its  Kates  are  never  closed. 


MODERN  HOTEL  INST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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of  th('  citv'  that  has  givoii  it  its  import anco  in  tho  country.  There 
an*  many  instances  of  citii's  growing  to  large*  proportions  because 
manufacturing  ])laces,  employing  thousands  of  workmen,  have  been 
established  in  their  locality,  hut  there  an*  a  far  lesser  nnmh(*r  that 
have  been  founded,  like  St.  Louis,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  and 
have  grown  merely  because  of  tlicir  p(*culiar  location.  Lven  as 
early  as  the*  year  1S2()  llu*  (rad<*  of  (In*  city  of  St.  Louis  amounted 
to  .S2,.50(I,(I(t().  and  at  tin*  tinn*  of  tin*  ('ivii  War  in  iStWl  thisgn'at 
riv(*r  port  was  liin*d  for  ov(*r  a  mih*  by  docks,  at  which  tin*  riv(*r  boats 
discharged  cargo  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Although 
tin*  day  of  riv(*r  traflic  pass(*d  to  a  considcrahh*  (*xt(*nt  with  tin*  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  railroads,  St.  Louis  to-day  has  a  wat(*r  front  {*.\tcnding 
more  than  20  miles  along  tin*  Mississippi. 

As  a  food  center  St.  Louis  is  favorably  situat(*d.  Tin*  Mississippi 
VaU(*y  in  which  St.  Louis  is  tin*  principal  city,  and  tin*  great  logical 
c(*ntral  market,  is  tin*  main  jiroducing  area  of  tin*  I'nited  States. 
Over  70  ])cr  cent  of  the  acreage*  in  farms  of  tin*  entire  United  States 
is  found  in  tin*  valley;  60  j)er  cent  of  tin*  farm  values;  76  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  production;  72  ])er  cent  of  the  live  stock;  S,5  j)er  cent  of 
the  corn  ])roduction:  74  per  cent  of  the  cattle;  ,52  per  cent  of  tho 
sheep;  and  SI  per  cent  of  the  hogs.  Besides  this  vast  centralization 
of  the  (M)untrv’s  food  production  around  the  largest  city  on  the 
largest  river,  there  is  70  j)er  cent  of  the  cotton  raised  in  tin*  valley; 
,')5  ])er  cent  of  the  wool  is  produced  here;  60  ])er  cent  of  the  petro¬ 
leum;  47  ])er  cent  of  the  lumber  and  60  p(*r  cent  of  the  bituminous 
coal.  St.  Louis  also  has  tin*  largest  inland  eolfei*  market  in  the 
world. 

St.  Louis  industries  eover  almost  every  li(*ld  of  manufacturing  and 
jobbing.  A  fair  proof  that  the  citN*  is  growing  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
gained  20  per  cent  in  manufaetures  since*  1000  and  100  j)er  cent  in 
hank  elearings  since  lOtKL  Three  thousand  two  hundred  factories 
in  St.  Louis  employ  130,000  people  with  wages  amounting  to 
SOO.000,000.  St.  Louis  excels  any  other  city  in  the  world  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  and  has  tin*  largest  fur  market  in  the  world. 
It  also  claims  to  lead  the  world  with  the  largest  lead  works,  brick¬ 
works,  drug  house,  hardware  house,  woodenware  house,  tobacco  fac¬ 
tory,  terra-cotta  works,  street-car  plant,  and  wholesale  paper  housi*. 
'Pransportation  for  both  laborers  and  produets,  and  cheaj)  fuel  are 
the  two  most  important  factors  in  building  up  industries  and  St.  Louis 
is  well  suj)plied  with  these.  The  street  cars  of  the  city  take  care  of 
the  traflic  excellently  and  carry  nion*  than  a  million  passengers  a  day. 
There  are  .34")  miles  of  street  railway  track  in  the  eity  proper,  with  an 
additional  112  miles  in  the  suburbs.  There  are  247  transfer  stations. 
St.  Louis  has  27  railroads  entering  its  gates  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  all  of  these  systems  use  a  unified  terminal  system  for 


ST.  LOUIS  CATHOLIC  CATIIEDK AL. 

The  splendid  stonework,  topef  her  vifh  its  pleasinp  arehiteetiiral  desipn,  make  this  ehnreh  one  of  the  handsomest 
places  of  worship  in  the  eoimtry.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 


In  this  struct  lire,  wliicli  covers  a  wiiolc  square,  arc  located  the  otliees  of  the  city  government. 
Iniilding  was  espec-ially  liesigned  for  liotising  a  large  nnmher  of  officials  and  other  employees. 


rOUKTHOUSE,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  low  building  in  the  foreground  is  one  of  the  city's  older  structures.  During  the  early  days,  when 
slavery  existed  in  the  United  States,  the  steps  of  tl’iis  building  were  used  as  a  slave  market,  lieing  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  country. 


KN'TKANTE  TO  WASIllXCTON  TKHHACK. 

WashiiiKton  Torraco  is  ono  of  the  l)esl  rosiilential  sections  in  the  city  of  St.  l.onis 
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l>()th  freight  and  passengers.  Tlie  entire  eitv'  is  surrounded  l>v'  belt 
lines,  planned  to  give  trackage  connections  with  all  the  tiiink  lines 
which  terminate  in  St.  Louis.  A  considerable  part  of  the  mileage  of 
these  belt  lines  runs  through  suburban  territory  close  to  the  city, 
giving  opportunity  for  the  location  of  factories  with  plenty  of  room 
for  homes  for  the  employees.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
bituminous  coal  fields,  cheap  fuel  is  one  of  the  attractions  that  appeal 
to  manufacturers.  I  nder  ordinary  conditions  coal  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes  delivered  (Ui  the  switches  in  St.  lAUiis  costs  from 
to  $1.70  per  ton. 

Although  St.  Louis  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  ainl  commercial 
city,  the  visitor  can  not  fail  to  notice  its  other  features.  To  the  east 
the  city  pushes  itself  by  four  busy  bridges  into  a  railroa<l,  manufac¬ 
turing,  and  stockyard  district.  This  district,  known  as  East  St. 
Louis,  is  really  a  part  of  the  city  ])roper  hut  for  the  fact  that  a  State 
line  intervenes.  It  is,  however,  the  second  largest  and  fastest  growing 
city  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Illinois.  St.  Louis  has  been  so  busy 
developing  its  suburbs  and  its  trade  territory  generally  that  the  city 
itself  is  undercapitalized.  Its  real  estate  for  factory,  store,  or  home 
can  be  bought  at  lower  figures  than  its  comparative  values  would 
justify.  The  realty  valuations  have  increased  only  23  per  cent  in 
10  yeai’s,  in  the  face  of  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  everything  that 
makes  city  real  estate  valuable. 

Within  the  last  decade  cities  have  paid  increasing  attention  to  their 
beautification  by  means  of  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  believing 
that  such  things  are  valuable  not  only  in  an  aesthetic  sense,  hut  that 
the  results  therefrom  increase  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  city’s 
inhabitants.  The  parks  of  St.  Louis  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
Ignited  States,  and  all  of  them  are  easily  within  reach  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  Forest  Park,  the  largest  in  St.  Louis  and  the  third 
largest  in  America,  has  many  beautiful  trees  and  drives.  Tlie  Des 
Peres  River  flows  through  this  park,  and  it  also  contains  several  lakes. 
Among  the  streets  leading  to  and  adjoining  the  park  are  several  that 
rank  among  the  finest  residential  sections  of  the  world.  These  are 
wide  avenues,  generally  inclosed  at  each  end  by  ornamental  gate¬ 
ways  and  contain  many  beautiful  houses,  each  standing  upon  its  own 
spacious  grounds.  The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  about  75  acres 
in  extent,  contains  1 1 ,()()()  species  of  plant  life,  and  is  excelled  only  by 
the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew,  England.  There  are  several 
other  parks,  smaller  hut  none  the  less  beautiful,  at  various  places 
throughout  the  city.  St.  Louis  also  has  two  of  the  largest  open-air 
municipal  swimming  pools  in  the  country. 

St.  Louis  schools  and  educational  institutions  employing  2,530 
teachers  are  a  recognized  model,  visited  annually  by  international 
missions  seeking  the  latest  in  methods  and  architecture.  Wash- 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Top  pU’luri';  Tlic.  municipal  court  .s  buililin}!.  Ccutor  picture;  Tlic  pisl  ollicc  creel  (hI  by  I  lie  Uuileil  Stales 
(ioveriuneut  at  a  cost  of  $l,2.")it,(MK).  Bottom  piclure:  Tin'  Ceiilral  Public  Lilirary. 
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inj^toii  I'nivorsity  and  St.  Louis  University  are  two  of  tlu'  host 
•Vinorican  coIJofjos,  numhorinf'  several  tlumsands  of  stmlents.  Kaeli 
institution  has  tlie  most  modern  e(iui|)ment  and  is  housed  in  hand¬ 
some  Imildinj^s.  Waslunfjlcin  Univei’sity  is  noted  for  tin'  larj'c' 
powers  given  it  hy  its  charter,  which  permits  an  undeigraduali' 
(h'partment,  schools  of  engineering,  fine  arts,  law,  medicine,  den¬ 
tistry,  manual  training,  and  schools  for  hoys  and  girls.  The  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  sitxiated  in  Forest  Park  contains  large  collections  of 
casts,  lace,  glass,  pottery,  mosaics,  ivory  carvings,  and  wood  and 
metal  work.  A  recent  addition  to  the  city,  the  Barnes  Hospital, 
whose  group  of  huildings  cost  more  than  Sd,00(),()()(),  gives  St.  Louis 
the  largc'st  teaching  hosj)ital  service  of  any  city  in  America. 

CONTEMPORARY  INTEL¬ 
LECTUAL  LIFE  IN  THE 
ANDEAN  COUNTRIES 

UXFOirrUXATFLY  for  oui'selves,  we  North  Americans  an* 
not  as  clost'ly  in  touch  with  our  coworkers  in  the  various 
Latin  American  countries  as  w('  should  h('.  'Phis  is  espc*- 
cially  tru(' of  such  hranclu's  of  h'arning  as  thosi*  represimtc'd 
hy  tilt'  anthropologist  and  the  histoiian.  'I'rue,  the  situation  is  now 
far  Ix'tter  tlnin  it  formt'ily  was,  largely  owing  to  tin*  eflorts  of  tin* 
Pan  American  Union  and  also  to  the  ht'iieficial  stimuli  supplit'd 
hy  the  Pan  .Vmt'rican  Scientific  (’ongress,  the  I nternational  ('ongress 
of  Americanists,  and  kindred  reunions.  My  purpose  in  this  short 
l)aj)er  is,  if  possible,  to  supjdement  in  some  small  measure  the  work 
done  on  a  large  scale  hy  those  bodies  in  binding  the  intellectual 
worlds  of  Latin  America  and  Anglo  America  more  firmly  together. 
'Fherefore  1  purpose  to  show  the  recent  intellectual  achievements 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  Andean  countries — Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador. 

Xo  better  beginning  can  he  made  than  hy  saying  something  about 
Don  Hicardo  Palma,  the  ‘‘grand  old  man”  of  Peruvian,  and,  indeetl 
of  Latin  American,  letters.  Palma  was  horn  in  1S33,  and  he  has  been 
writing  ever  since  the  si.xties  of  the  last  century.  At  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  (LS79-1883)  he  was  director  of  the 
National  Library  in  Lima,  and  when  that  great  institution  was 
wrecked  during  the  Chilean  war,  Palma,  with  magnificent  courage 
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and  scholarly  devotion,  set  hiinsolf  the  weary  task  of  building  up  the  I 

library  once  more.  The  fact  that  it  is  to-day  one  (»f  the  best  libraries  I 

in  America  is  ehxjuent  of  the  success  of  his  labors.  | 

'I'he  chief  and  most  individual  contribution  to  literature  and  his-  \ 

torical  science  which  Palma  has  made  is  the  series  of  volumes  con-  j 

taining  his  Tradiciones  peruanas.  The  tradicidii  of  Palma  is  a  short  I 

story  or  anecdote  of  some  historic  or  semihistoric  incident,  the 
language  in  which  it  is  told  being  a  simulacrum  of  that  in  use  at  the 
period  of  the  story.  Some  of  th(‘  tradiciones  are  ))erfectly  correct 
history;  others  are  frankly  ‘‘embroidered'’  by  Palma’s  wonderful 
wit  and  by  his  raj)ier-like  satire.  Ih'cause  of  the  style,  excessively  * 

brilliant  and  incisive,  the  Tradiciones  peruanas,  taken  as  a  whole,  I 

form  a  mosaic  which  shows  the  historical  student  exactly  the  sort  J 

of  life  that  was  led  during  Peru’s  colonial  j)eriod.  To  anyone  who 
wishes  to  write  of  those  days  the  tradiciones  are  invaluable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  strong  sense  of  local  color  with  which  they  lill  one- 
Palma  has  also  written  a  large  number  of  excellent  poems,  but  it 
is  plain  that  his  fame  will  rest  almost  wholly  on  the  Tradiciones 
j)eruanas.  To-day  the  old  gentleman  lives  (piietly  in  a  charming 
house  near  Lima,  justly  receiving  the  veneration  of  all  who  love  the 
Spanish  language,  which  he  has  so  richly  adorned. 

Of  the  younger  writers  on  literature  and  history  the  chief  is  proba¬ 
bly  Dr.  Don  davier  Prado  y  l^gartt'che,  rector  of  the  University  of 
San  Marcos.  Prado’s  chief  W(»rks  are:  Kstado  social  del  Peril  durante 
la  dominacion  esjianola  (Lima,  1<S*)4),  and,  El  genio  de  la  Lengua  y 
d(*  la  Literatura  (^isti'llana  y  sus  Uaracteres  en  la  historia  intelectual  j 

ilel  Peril  (Lima  lOlS).  'PIk'  (irst-mentioned  work  is  an  intensive  I 

analytical  study  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  colonial  I 

P(“ru.  it  is  a  work  of  (he  vi'iy  first  importance  for  the  student  of  ’ 

Latin-Ameriean  liistory.  Of  the  same,  or  even  superior,  e.xcellence  I 

is  Prado’s  other  liook,  a  history  of  Peruvian  literature,  similar  in  I 

scope  and  method  to  the  great  work  of  Menendez  y  Pelayo  in  Spain 
and  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  in  England.  Xo  sound  history  of  Peru  can 
ever  be  written  without  copious  use  of  these  two  works. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  and  academic  activities,  Prado  has 
found  time  to  create  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  collec¬ 
tions  privately  owned  in  America.  I  may  say  with  emphasis  that 
his  collection  of  pre-Columbian  antiipiities  from  various  parts  of 
Peru  is  the  finest  in  the  worhl,  whether  public  or  jirivate.  The 
objects,  many  of  which  are.  truly  priceless  on  account  of  their  beauty 
and  rarity,  represent  every  jihase  of  the  lives  of  the  ancient  Andeans, 
for  everything  from  the  humblest  household  utensils  to  the  most 
gorgeous  ceremonial  garments  and  vases  is  amply  exampled.  The 
pre-C\)lumbian  section  of  the  Prado  collection  is  seriously  rivaled, 
if  not  actually  equaled,  by  tlie  collection  of  colonial  furniture,  tapes¬ 
tries,  silver  and  gold  ware,  and  paintings.  The  huge  house  of  Dr, 
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Prado  coiitains  room  after  room  lilled  with  spec-imeu  pieces  which 
call  forth  the  admiiation  even  of  people  who  have  lately  seen  the 
Wallace  and  the  Morgan  and  the  Gardner  collections.  To  gain  a 
true  sense  of  what  colonial  Peruvian  high  society  was  like  one  has 
hut  to  read  the  Tradiciones  Peruanas  while  wandering  from  room 
to  room  in  Dr.  Prado's  mansion  or  while  browsing  among  the  richly 
hound  volumes  of  his  large  and  heautiful  library. 

Of  the  youngest  group  of  historico-literary  writers  are  Dr.  Don 
dose  do  la  Kiva-Agiiero  y  Osma,  the  brothers  Francisco  and  Ventura 
(iarcia-Caldeion,  and  Don  Felipi'.  de  Barreda  y  Laos.  It  so  happens 
that  all  of  them  belong  to  exceedingly  important  families — a  fact 
which  has  probably  increased  their  natural  leaning  toward  historical 
study,  for  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  intimacy  and  <leep  understand¬ 
ing  in  their  works  which  is  wholly  charming,  especially  in  contrast  to 
llie  exceedingly  impersonal  style  which  too  many  of  our  owm  his¬ 
torians  affect. 

Riva-Agiiero’s  chief  published  works  arc  Caracteres  de  la  litcratura 
«lol  Peru  independiente  (Lima,  1905)  and  La  historia  en  el  Peru 
(Lima,  1910).  Of  these  the  more  important  is  the  former.  It  forms 
a  reference  hook  of  the  best  sort,  for  in  it  one  discovers  plentiful  and 
authoritative  data  on  which  to  base  a  more  detailed  study  of  almost 
every  phase  of  Peruvian  prehistory  and  history.  All  the  most 
weighty  judgments  on  historical  mattei-s  are  jiresented  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusions  are  presented  to  the  reader’s  attention. 

Dr.  Kiva-Agiiero,  in  addition  to  being  a  writer,  is  also  very  active 
in  {)olitics  and  is  the  head  of  the  political  party  to  which  most  of  the 
intelectuales  belong,  llis  principles  and  ideals  are  of  the  most, 
enlightened  and  progressive.  In  addition  to  these  two  chief  activi¬ 
ties,  Kiva-Agiiero  is  likewise  a  traveler,  having  made  extensive  jour¬ 
neys  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  in  his  own  continent.  One 
of  these,  a  trip  from  Cuzco  to  Iluancayo  in  1912,  is  most  interestingly 
described  in  Por  la  sierra,  a  hook  of  which  Spanish  and  English 
editions  are.  in  active  preparation. 

Don  Francisco  Garcia-Calderon,  who  is  not  to  he  confused  with 
llis  illustrious  father,  sometime  president  of  Peru,  is  quite  as  well 
kmnm  in  Europe  as  in  South  America,  for  he  has  lived  many  years 
in  France,  an<l  writes  in  French  as  well  as  in  Spanish.  llis  chief 
works  are:  Le  Perou  contemporain  (Paris,  1907),  Les  democraties 
latines  do  I’Amerique  (Paris,  1912),  and  La  creacidn  de  un  continente 
(Paris,  1918).  The  two  first  mentioneil  are  close  analytical  studies 
of  socudogical  aspects  of  Latin  America,  studies  on  which  all  suh- 
secjuent  woiLs  of  a  similar  nature  must  very  largely  he  based.  The 
third  is  a  stmly  of  the  revolution  against  Spain  and  its  effects,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  continental  solidarity. 

Don  Vhmtura  Garcia-Calderon  works  in  a  field  adjoining,  hut 
pleaiiy  separated  from  that  in  which  his  brother  laboi-s  so  well. 
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Don  Voutum  is  uu(l(>iil)t(*(lly  oiio  *»f  the  threi'  or  four  risinj;  youuji: 
literary  critics  of  tlie  first  order  now  writing  in  Latin  America. 
Ilis  cliii'.f  W(»rks  ai<u  D(d  romanticisino  al  inodernisino  (Paris,  IlUO). 
and  l.,a  lit('ratura  |)(Muana  (Paris  and  X(av  York-ILniU'  lds|)ani(|ii('. 
XXXl,  |>|).  dOo-dOl,  Ihld).  'rii('  first  of  tlu'S(‘.  is  an  al)le  discnssitni 
of  tlie  various  and  often  conflicting  influences  at  woik  upon  Pmuvian 
literature,  since  the  indejiendence.  Judicious  use  is  made,  of  the 
anthological  nu'thod,  plentiful  illustrations  of  each  movement 
being  given.  The  second  work  is  a  general  view  of  Peruvian  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  refreshingly  at  variance  now  and  then  with  Prado’s 
work  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  two  taken  together  furnish  a  firm 
basis  for  all  dc^tailed  study.  The  bibliographical  material  giv('n  in 
Don  Ventura’s  book  is  especially  valuable. 

Don  Kidipe  di*  llarnala  y  Laos,  in  his  Vida  inti'h'ctmd  de  la  ('<donia 
(Lima,  IhOh).  has  didved  down  into  tlu*  v(*rv  fundaimmtals  of  tlu* 
cidonial  pi'iiod  in  Peru,  and  he  |)ortrays  with  exceeding  skill  the 
exact  character  of  intellectual  life  and  ideals  in  those  picturi'scjne 
days. 

Don  Mariano  II.  ('oniejo  resembles  Don  Krancisco  (larcia-Valderon 
in  two  essential  points  — he  has  lived  in  Prance  and  tends  to  write 
in  French  rather  than  in  ('astillian,  and  he  is  a  sociologist  as  well 
as  an  historian.  His  chief  work  is  Sociologii*  generate  (Paris,  PHI, 
tw(»  volumes).  It  is  a  work  very  similar  in  scope  and  in  (juality  to  tin* 
works  of  (liddings,  Spcmci'r,  liuckh',  and  Kidd  in  English.  During  his 
r(‘sidence  in  Paris  as  Peruvian  minist(*r  to  France,  ('ornejo  has  evi¬ 
dently  [)ut  himself  into  ch»s(*  touch  with  tiu'  leadeis  of  sociological 
thought  in  Europe,  and  cons(‘(|U<‘nlly  his  works  show  a  mellow  (‘iiidi- 
tion,  which,  comhim'd  with  their  high  literary  (piality,  make's  it  a 
ph'asure  as  w('ll  as  a  lu'ce'ssity  for  se'rious  write'is  on  Pern  to  use  th»*m. 

Three  otlu'r  Peruvian  sochdogists should  here  he  mentiom'd.  Tlu'y 
are  Don  ^Vlberto  I’lloa  y  Sotomayor,  Don  Alherto  Salomon,  and  Don 
Alberto  Ballon-Landa.  All  three  are  making  highly  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Andean  social  and  racial  jiroblems, 
their  chief  works  being  respectively,  Organizacion  social  y  legal  del 
trabajo  en  el  Peru,  El  desaroUo  economico  del  Pern,  and  Los  hombres 
de  la  selva.  All  three  apjiear  in  the  Uevista  Ihiivei’sitaria  of  the 
Lhiiversity  of  San  Marcos  for  the  years  1917  and  191S. 

Don  Jose  Antonio  de  LavaUe  y  Garcia’s  two  books,  De  agronomia 
nacional  and  Los  caracteres  agrologicos  de  las  tierras  cidtivadas  en 
la  costa  del  Peril  (both  Lima,  191S),  show  tliat  the  Peruvians  are 
arousing  themselves  to  make  the  intensive  examination  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  their  laud  which  has  so  long  been  needed. 

Less  strictly  literar}’  and  more  pnreK  historical  are  the  works  of 
lloracio  II.  ITteaga  and  Carlos  B.  Romero.  As  students  of  the  pre- 
('olnmbian  period  in  Peru  both  have  done  much  work,  hut  they  seem 
to  be  strangely  out  of  touch  with  modern  scientific  investigation 
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aloiij;  (‘('rtani  linos,  nr  olso  sceptical  of  its  solidity,  for  one  finds  them, 
espeeially  rrteaj>;a,  indnlf'inj’;  in  eonjeetures  reminiscent  of  Le  Plon- 
oeon  and  Loril  Kinj'shoi-onijli  and  J'jnatins  Donnelly  (of  Atlantis  and 
llaeonian  faim').  llowc'Aei',  one  naidily  forj'ives  tlndr  little*  archa¬ 
isms  in  A'iew  of  tlie  fine  A\<»rk  that  they  are*  eleein*;  in  pnhlishinj;  A\e*ll- 
eelite*el  anel  ciiivfnlly  !mne»tute*el  eelitieens  e»f  rare  eer  nnpuhlisheel  AAenks 
een  PeniA'ian  histen-y  anel  prehisteery  (Lihre)s  y  eleeeumentos  ivfeivntes 
a  la  histeeria  ele*l  Peru).  Urtcajiia  has  just  issue*el  the*  fii-st  A'edume  eef  a 
ncAA'  ('e>le*ecie)n  ele  histeeriaeleuvs  elasie*e»s  ele*l  Peru.  The*  fiist  A'eelume 
eemtains  the  fii-st  three  heeeeks  eef  the  ('e»me*ntarie)s  ivjiles  eef  (iareilaso 
ele*  la  \'efta,  preeeeh'el  by  the*  euleejfy  e)f  the*  Inca  AATitt(*n  by  RiA'a-A"ue*re). 
'Pbe  illustratieens,  (e*spe*eijdly  the*  e*.\ee*lle*nt  e-edeer  jdate  AA'hie-h  feerms  the* 
fremtispie*e*e*)  anel  e*arefully  e*eun])ile*el  ne»te*s  <'re*atly  e*lue*ielate*  the*  te‘\t. 
Ane»tlie*r  impeutant  Pe*ruA'ian  histeeriiin  is  l)e»n  \'ie*te»r  Maurtua.  llis 
boeek,  Lii  e*ue*stie')n  elel  Piie‘ffie‘e)  (Ijimi,  IbOl),  is  erne  e»f  the*  stanelarel 
A\e»rks  abemt  the  ('hile*an  A\!ir.  He  idset  eelite'el  that  remarkable*  jinel 
A'iduable  set  eef  ele)cunu*nts  knoAvn  eis  Juieie)  ele  limite*s  e*ntre*  el  Peril  y 
lieeliA'ia  (Maelriel  anel  Bareelema,  lt)()6,  12  A'edumes  anel  atlas).  There 
is  a  larfte  number  eif  ele)e*ume*nts  in  this  eompilatiem,  nearly  all  e>f 
AA'hieh  IniA'c  A  aluable*  infetrmatiem  te)  »;iA'e*  upem  erne  aspect  e»r  aneither  e»f 
PeruA'ian  histeery. 

lie*ss  e*asy  tee  classify  in  rijiiel  j'remps  are*  such  AArite*i's  as  the  fedleiAC- 
ing: 

Dr.  (’arle)s  Wie*sse*  is  the*  autlieu*  eef  Las  e*iA'ili/.ae*ie)ne*s  primitiA'as  ele*l 
Pe*ru  (Lima,  ItH.'f).  That  AAeuk  is  an  aelmirable*  hanelbeeeik  eef  Pe*rn- 
A'iiin  |)re*-histe»ry,  anel  it  has  the*  aelelitiemal  merit  eef  l)e*in‘^  the*  fiist  Avork, 
so  far  as  1  knoA\',  Avritte*n  in  Latin  Ame*rie*a  te>  pri*se*nt  tlie*  seeuml 
se*ie*ntifie*  (inilino;s  etf  Dr.  Ale*s  llrellicka  ane*nt  the*  euij^in  e»f  man  in 
.Vme*rie*a.  .\ne»the*r  me*ril  eef  \Vie*sse*’s  Aveerk  is  that  eef  j)re*se*ntin‘'  AA'Init 
slrike*s  me*  as  be'inj;  the  be*st  tedeubitieen  e»f  the*  liwei  soA'e*re*i‘i;ns  Avhie*h 
has  yet  be*e*n  maele. 

Dr.  \dcte)r  Anelres  Belaunele  is  the  author  of  El  P(*ru  antij^uo  y  leis 
modernos  seicioklgos  (Lima,  1908).  With  much  analytical  skill 
Dr.  Be'launele  has  sheiAA'u  in  eletail  the  inarA'clems  aelmiuistratiA'e* 
mechanism  eif  the  Inca  system  in  ancie*nt  Peru.  He  then  sIioaas 
the  bearing  eif  all  that  upon  meielern  social  eiuestiems.  rsing  this 
AA'ork  in  combinatiem  A\ith  the  AAritings  eif  Heinrich  (’une)AA'  anel  the 
late  Sir  C'lements  Markham  anel  Juan  Bautista  SaaA-edra  (a  BeiliA’ian, 
e)f  AA'heun  nmre  anon),  e>ne  has  complete  elata  for  the  social  eergani- 
/.atiem  eif  Incaic  Peru. 

Dr.  Julie)  Telle)  is  a  A'cry  young  man  (at  least  as  far  as  his  lite*rary 
e*ar(*er  is  cemct'riu'el).  lie  aaus  partly  ealucate'e!  at  llarAiirel,  anel  has 
a  clear,  incish'e  minel.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  meeli(*al 
practitioner,  he  has  eleA-e)teel  himself  te)  are*hee)logical  anel  ethne)- 
le)gical  iiu'estigations.  Recently  he  AAieite  a  AAonderful  series  e)f 
archeological  papers  (Lima,  1917),  AA'hieh  are  iiiA-aluable  treatises  on 
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that  subject.  For  the  most  part,  however,  Tello’s  contributions  to 
Peruvian  literature  liave  taken  the  form  of  short  but  excellent 
studies  of  sociolojjical  and  nu'dical  subjects.  Don  Juan  Pedro  Paz- 
Soldan  y  Valle  liiestra  is  tlie  autlutr  of  many  excellent  i)a]>ers,  bis 
chief  work  being  "La  ('iudad  de  los  Keyes”  (Lima,  Ibl.')). 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  chief  literary  and  scientific  men  of 
Peru.  Others  there  are  of  great  ca])ahilities,  hut  it  is  my  had  for¬ 
tune  to  know  very  little  about  them.  Indeed,  there  is  a  deplorable 
lack  of  connection  between  our  scientific  circles  \i])  here  and  those 
of  the  various  Latin  American  countries.  In  all  of  them,  and  es])e- 
cially  in  the  Andean  countries,  there  is  a  very  tense  intellectual  life 
which  centers  about  the  universities  and  otlier  seats  of  learning. 
Much  excellent  research  in  various  directions  is  being  carried  on, 
hut  ai)])arently  no  way  has  yet  been  discovered  of  making  it  known 
beyond  the  borders  of  Latin  America.  This  is  North  America’s  loss 
fidly  as  much  as  it  is  Latin  America’s. 

In  Bolivia  Don  Manuel  Vicente  Ballivian  holds  a  position  analogous 
to  that  held  in  Peru  by  Kicardo  Palma.  Ballivian  is  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  for  he  has  devoted  himself  to  historical  and  archaeological 
researches  and  to  geographical  explorations  for  many  years.  As  a 
result  of  his  long  life  of  accomplishment  he  is  looked  xip  to  by  all 
Bolivia,  and  he  rx'ceived  a  special  honor  from  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  New  York  some  years  ago  in  recognition  of  his 
g(‘ogra])hical  work. 

Juan  Baxitista  Saavedra,  in  his  work  El  ayllxi  (La  Paz,  HKMt),  and 
.Vlcid(‘s  Argxiedas,  in  Pxiehlo  enfermo  (Barcelona,  19()U),  ])resen(s 
pictures  of  social  conditions  in  Bolivia  which  should  stand  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  literary  genixis  long  after  the  xmfortunate  circumstances  thx*v 
portray  liave  jierislu'd.  The  great  faxilt  of  Argxiedas  is  his  ixessimism, 
a  px'ssimism  which  has  a  terrible  and  fatalistic  hitferness. 

Analogous  to  and  generoxisly  complementary  of  the  Prado  colh'c- 
tion  in  Lima  are  thrx'o  remarkable  archaeological  coll(*ctions  in  La 
I^az.  They  belong  to  Don  Federico  Dk'z  de  Mialina,  Don  Augxistfn 
de  Kada,  and  the  Mxisxm)  Nacional  (directed  by  Don  Alberto  Jaxiregxii 
y  Kosquellas).  Another  fine  collection  is  that  of  Sefior  Arthur  Pos- 
nansky,  hxit  it  was  not  fully  in  onler  when  I  saw  it,  so  that  I  am 
xmahle  to  x*stimate  its  scientific  valxie.  Senor  Posnansky,  a  civil 
engineer,  has  made  an  invalxiahle  plan  of  the  ruins  of  Tialnianaco 
lU'ar  Lake  Titicaca.  The  objects  in  all  these  collections  come  from 
the  lofty  plateaxi  between  the  lake  and  the  deep  valley  in  which  La 
Paz  is  sitxiated.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  ])ri‘-Inca  cxiltxires,  hut 
(he  Inca  civilization  and  also  the  postcompiest  Indian  cultures  are 
generously  represented. 

Ecxiador  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  very  enterprising  group  of 
young  writers  and  investigators,  of  whom  Don  Jacinto  Jijon  y 
Gaamano,  Don  Jos6  Navarro,  and  Don  Carlos  M.  Larrea  are  the  best 
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klunvn.  Sefior  Jijoii  is  bcyoiul  all  (iiu'stioii  tlu'  risiiitj  s\m  in  South 
Amorioau  archaeological  and  historical  investigation.  He  is  a  young 
man  who  belongs  to  two  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families  in 
Ecuador.  He,  like  his  associates  in  the  Sociedad  Ecuatoriana  de 
Estudios  Historicos  Americanos,  is  a  disci])le  of  the  late  Archhishoj) 
of  Qiiito,  the  saintly  Don  Federico  Gonzalez-Suarez.  All  those  who 
have  interest  in  the  romantic  past  of  our  hemisphere  will  he  grateful 
to  Sehor  Jijon  for  his  two  hooks  El  tesoro  de  Itschimhia  (London,) 
1912)  and  Los  ahorigenes  de  Imhalmra  (Madrid,  1914),  as  well  as  for 
his  very  recent  Xotas  acerca  de  los  Incas  en  el  Ecuador  (Quito,  1918). 
This  last  work  is  especially  valuable,  for  it  deal's  up  a  number  of 
obscure  points  in  Inca  history.  It  was  written  in  collaboration  with 
Sehor  Larrea.  Still  another  invaluable  recent  piece  of  research 
carried  out  by  Sehor  Jijon  is  an  intensive  critical  analy.sis  of  the 
historicity  of  the  events  related  by  the  Ecuadorian  historian.  Father 
Juan  de  Velasco.  It  is  now  proved  that  Velasco  is  not  trustworthy, 
and  we  shall  henceforth  have  to  depend  on  the  writings  of  the  late 
Gonzalez-Suarez  and  on  the  researches  of  Jijon  and  Larrea  for  our 
information  as  to  the  pre-IIispanic  history  of  Ecuador.  Sehor 
Xavarro  deserves  great  credit  for  his  work  in  collecting  and  repro¬ 
ducing  old  inscriptions  from  various  parts  of  Quito  and  other  Ecua¬ 
dorian  cities.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  sort  of  study,  very  valuable 
as  a  means  of  dating  buildings  and  styles  of  architecture,  will  he 
carried  on  extensively  throughout  South  America,  (.Vntral  America, 
and  Xorth  America, 

Don  Alfredo  Flores  y  Caamaho,  a  cousin  of  Jijon  y  ('aamaho,  has 
written  Descuhrimiento  historico  relativo  a  la  independencia  de  Quito 
(Quito,  1909),  a  work  in  which  inaccessible  and  important  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  revolution  against  Spain  are  to  he  found. 

Still  more  valuable  for  the  student  of  Latin  American  history, 
especially  for  the  seeker  after  information  regarding  the  influences 
of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Spain  on  that  country’s  American 
possessions,  is  Sehor  Flores’s  Don  Jose  Mejia  Lequerica  en  las  cortes 
de  Cadiz  do  1810  a  1813  (Barcelona,  1914). 

Similar  in  subject  matter  and  in  historical  value  is  Leyendas  del 
tiempo  heroico  (Madrid,  1918),  by  the  well-known  Ecuadorian, 
Manuel  J.  Calle. 

In  a  word,  the  three  Andean  countries  are  all  honored  hy  the 
pres(‘nce  of  diligent  and  progressive  groups  of  earnest  and  capable 
students.  In  the  space  at  my  disposal  it  has  been  possible  to  touch 
on  only  one  or  two  phases  of  the  intellectual  life  there  present.  But 
t  he  reader  will  understand  that  medicine,  biology,  journalism,  geology, 
law,  theology,  and  other  branches  of  learning  are  all  nobly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Andes.  I  have  ventured  to  ])resent  only  those  sorts  of 
studies  and  those  scholars  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
acquainted. 


Jt 


GENERAL  JOSEPH  VIL- 
LAMIL  /  ■  '/ 


A  LTIlOlXiIl  in  gonoral  tlu*  sorvicos  rcndeml  by  citi/xns  of 
the  United  States  to  Soutli  Americans,  in  their  efforts  to 
/  %  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  S])ain,  have  been  recog¬ 

nized  in  various  publications,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
known  outside  of  Ecuador  that  dose  Villamil,  eminently  identified 
with  the  movement  for  freedom,  was  an  American  citizen. 

Of  Sj)anish  and  French  ancestry,  he  was  born  in  the  territory  then 
the  Spanish  pr(*vince  of  Louisiana  in  the  year  17S!t.  When  1(5  years 
of  age  he  became  first  sergeant  in  the  first  company  of  Volunteer 
Reserves  that  is,  two  years  after  the  territory  was  purchased  from 
France  by  the  United  States  in  ISO.!.  In  LSIO,  while  visiting  ('adiz, 
S])ain,  he  became  intimately  ac(piainted  with  the  Spanish-American 
patriots,  Fernando  Lorenzo  de  Velasco,  a  Mexican,  and  Manuel 
de  Sarratea,  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  whom  he  ])lanned  tlu*  (‘mancipa¬ 
tion  of  Spanish  America.  In  his  “  R(*s(*na  IlisUu'ica"  (len.  Villamil 
says : 

Willi  till*  aiiiK‘X:iti(iii  of  my  coimirv  to  the  t'nilcd  Slati'.-^,  I  wa.s  no  loii<;c*r  a  colonist ; 
I  was  acciistoincd  front  my  infancy  not  only  to  r(‘sp(‘cl,  lint  to  love  .''pain;  Inil  tin* 
undertaking  was^freal.  liold  and  danj'eroiis,  and  any  IliiiiK  lia\  inj;  tlio.si*  cliaraclerislics 
entlmses  yoiilli. 

Soon  af((‘rwiirds  lu*  stdh'd  for  V(‘n(*zui‘la,  arriving  tit  tlu*  city  of 
Manicaibo,  wlu*r(*  lu*  lu*ctinu*  an  enthusiastic  r(n(»lutionist,  with  all 
I  lu*  dang(*rs  iind  trials  :itt(*nding  such  a  juisition,  at  one  time*  being 
s!iv(*d  (*x(*cution  through  the  great  influence  of  two  of  his  brothers 
there  and  the  interest  his  vouth  awakened  in  the  governor,  Gen. 
Millares. 

While  passing  through  Puerto  Principe  in  1815  Villamil  met 
liolfvar,  who  ever  after  retained  for  him  a  warm  respect  and  interest, 
and  for  whom  ^'illamil  felt  such  esteem  that  he  named  his  son  after 
the  liberator  and  called  one  of  his  daughters  Bolivia.  During  the 
same  year  he  arrived  at  Guayacpiil,  where  he  was  married  to  the 
beautiful  Senorita  Ana  Garaicoa  and  became  a  permanent  resident, 
his  numerous  descendants  being  well  known  in  Ecuador.  In  F(‘b- 
ruary  of  the  following  year  he  descended  the  Guayaquil  River  at  the 
time  Uommodore  Jirown,  from  the  Navy  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  at 
Puna  with  several  war  vessels.  Villamil  returned  upstream,  not 


•  Hy  Dr.  Frederic  W.  Uodiii)!,  U.  S.  Consul  (ieiieral  at  Ciiiayaqiiil,  F^euador. 


*h<ito  proAt>nto<l  )>y  iSr.  Jorjo  Illingworth  1,  of  Quayaquil 
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This  leader  of  indepeiulenee  of  Hispanic  America  was  born  in  17s9  in  I.ouisiana,  where  he  Irecaine  a 
sergeant  of  the  first  company  of  riders  shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  by  the  I’nited  States, 
lie  was  the  leading  siiirit  of  the  revolution  eflei  ted  in  (luayaquil  in  1S2H  against  the  Spanish  regime, 
and  after  lending  valiant  services  in  the  struggle  for  frer'dom  he  remained  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
characters  in  public  life  of  Kcuador  after  ls:tO. 
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without  being  pursued  by  two  of  the  armed  fleet  under  Brown.  In 
bis  Kesena  Villamil  says: 

I  am  convinced  tliat  Brown  would  have  jtennitted  me  to  juiss,  owiiif;  to  my  heiiif; 
an  American  citizen.  He  would  even  have  done  more — he  would  have  thanked 
me  to  continue  my  voyafte  beyond,  for  1  would  then  he  deliveriiifr  the  city  of  (Juay- 
a<|uil  to  him  without  its  heiiif;  ]>repared  for  defense.  Itul  tlie  idea  of  indifferenlly 
h(‘(riiying  the  city  to  llie  mercy  of  the  attacking  force,  whose  intcuitions  could  he 
c:usily  s(>cn,  without  doing  anything  to  assist  it,  made  me  ashamed.  I  then  returne<l, 
lint  not  witliout  serious  loss  to  my  interests.  At  10  o'clock  the  tide  began  to  turn, 
and  should  I  have  been  compelled  to  anchor,  (luayatpiil  would  have  been  surprised 
and  ca])tur<‘(l;  but  a  strong  breeze  from  the  .soutli,  rare  in  Eebrnary  and  at  that  hour, 
.saved  the  city. 

'I'o  detain  Brown  by  f(»reing  bim  to  lose  the  tide  was  of  the  firsti 
importance.  Arriving  at  Punta  de  Picdra,  wbieb  was  defended 
by  6  or  S  eannon  and  a  force  of  14  men,  Villamil,  in  the  name  of 
tb(‘  governor,  ordered  the  sergeant  in  command  to  send  a  messengt'i- 
overland  to  Cluayatpiil,  and  to  open  fire  upon  the  two  vessels.  The 
next  day  on  reaching  the  city  Brown  found  it  strongly  defended 
and  be  ami  bis  vessel  were  captured.  Villamil  bad  occupied  a  con- 
sjiicuous  part  in  the  ])re])arations  for  defense,  and  was  later  com¬ 
missioned  to  treat  with  Brown  as  to  the  final  arrangements  and 
exchange  of  a  considerable  grouj)  of  S])anisb  prisonei’s  captured. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  18*20,  Villamil  figured  as  the  direct¬ 
ing  genius  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  (iuayaquil.  Arrang¬ 
ing  a  ball  at  bis  borne  as  a  blind,  on  the  night  of  October  1,  the 
cons]>irators  organized,  and  on  the  following  night  he  was  eommis- 
sioned  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Sjianisb  military  forces,  in  which 
project  be  was  successful.  At  his  house  a  week  later,  at  the  dinner 
celebrating  bis  appointment  as  attorney  general  by  the  Royal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  every  patriot  involved  was  given  special  instructions; 
and  on  October  20,  1820,  the  blow  was  struck  which  forever  ended 
Spanish  rule  in  Guayaquil.  Two  days  later  Villamil  started  on  bis 
mission  to  inform  Lord  Cochrane  and  Gen.  San  Martin  of  the  result 
of  the  U])rising.  After  receiving  the  greatest  attention  from  thesi* 
gentlemen  lie  returned  to  Guayaquil  accompanied  by  delegates  to 
the  independent  government  of  the  province,  and  was  commis¬ 
sioned  lieutenant  colonel  liy  Gen.  San  Martin.  In  command  of 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  Villamil  took  an  active  part  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  troops  at  Iluache  and  other  battles,  later  serving 
under  the  gallant  Gen.  Sucre  until  the  final  surrender  of  the  royal 
troops. 

In  18:i0  Villamil  declared  the  Galapagos  Islands  an  integral  jiart 
of  the  Kepidilic  of  Ecuador,  the  Government  concurring  and  tak¬ 
ing  formal  possession  of  the  archipelago  February  12,  1832.  Hav¬ 
ing  receive*!  a  grant  of  Floreana  Island,  one  of  the  groiqi,  he  estab- 
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lislu'il  tluTpon  a  colony,  and  devoted  most  of  his  remaining  yeai’s 
and  fortune  to  the  develo])ment  of  the  island,  placing  live  stock 
and  agriciUtural  implements  within  reach  of  the  settlers. 

As  a  military  man  Villamil  was  upon  various  occasions  chief  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  department  of  (luayas,  chief  of  staff  and 
operations  and  division  general,  the  highest  rank  in  tin*  anny  reg¬ 
ister  of  Ecuador.  In  civil  life  he  was  mayor  of  Guayaquil,  depart¬ 
ment  ])refect,  and  collector  of  customs  at  Manahi.  In  ]So2  Gen. 
Grliina,  tlie  supreme  chief  of  the  Republic,  called  him  to  his  cal)inet 
as  minister  of  war;  and  after  the  reorganization  of  the  Ciovernmenl. 
he  was  sent  as  charge  d’affaires  to  the  X  Jiited  States. 

Aft<‘r  serving  for  several  years  in  jniblic  affairs  he  retired  to  ])ri- 
vate  life;  but,  although  weighted  with  years,  he  offered  his  seivices 
to  tlie  Ghilean  Government  on  learning  that  the  Spanish  sqtiadron 
was  bombarding  Valparaiso. 

Gen.  ^’illamil,  of  whom  aU  Americans  as  well  as  Ecuadorians  may 
well  feel  proud,  died  at  Guayaquil,  where  his  remains  are  buried. 
May  12,  1866,  at  the  age  of  77.  His  name  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  Ecuador,  being  revered  as  that  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  greatest  patriots. 


PEANUTS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


The  story  of  llic  poaniit’s  liistorv  was  more  or  less  of  a  ehan»>[e- 
al)le  one  until  reeent  years.  Its  origin  had  been  eredited 
to  nearly  every  land  where  it  is  and  a<;rieultnrists 

had  traced  its  course  arcnind  the  entire  earth  in  order  to 
a  (ru(‘  story  of  its  life.  It  is  now  {fenerally  accc'pted,  how(‘V(‘r, 
that  tli(‘  peanut  uv  (inicliis  hjipoffUd  is  indi{;enous  to  tropical  America 
and  more  ])articularly  to  the  country  of  Brazil.  Ejiypt  has  l)een 
claimed  as  the  land  of  its  orifjin,  hut,  as  l)e  (’andolle  points  out,  if 
the  plant  was  once  cultivated  there  it  would  prol)al)ly  still  e.xist  in 
that  country,  and  also  it  is  not  mentioned  in  either  Foi-skal’s  cala- 
lofiue  or  in  Delile's  flora.  The  ])eanut  has  been  for  several  centuries 
cultivated  in  Africa,  and  some  writers  maintain  that  the  plant  is 
indijjenous  to  both  that  continent  and  to  South  America,  hut  as  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  (ireek,  Latin,  and  Aral) 
authors  it  does  not  seem  ])rohahle  that  that  theory  is  true.  The 
peanut  is  also  cultivated  in  China,  Cochin-('hina,  and  Ijidia,  hut  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  there  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  Si.x  or  seven  allied  species  are  found  in  Brazil,  and  if  the 
aracliifi  hijpogiea  were  not  of  American  orijiin  it  woidd  he  the  only 
exception  to  the  ffroui),  which  seems  improl)al)le.  Numerous  s])eci- 
mcns  of  peanuts  have  l)een  found  in  the  piehistoric  <;raves  at  Ancon, 
Bern;  also  i)ieces  of  earthenware  decorated  with  representations  of 
the  peanut.  A  vessel,  nearly  closed  e.xcept  for  a  small  openinjj;  at 
the  to]),  evidently  used  for  j)archin‘;  peanuts,  was  found  with  peanuts 
painted  on  the  handle.  This  gives  added  proof  that  the  peanut 
originated  in  South  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  way  the  |)eanut  is  supposed  to  have 
come  to  North  America.  The  slave  dealers,  needing  a  food  that  wsis 
not  hidky  hut  still  high  in  food  value  and  cheaj)  in  price,  loaded  up 
with  ])eanuts  to  feed  to  their  c-argo  of  slaves  on  the  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  This  story  is  given  a«l(litional  weight  l)y  the  fjict  tluit 
the  (^)rolina  and  \'irginia  peanuts  differ  considerably,  each,  it  is 
l)elicved,  coming  from  Africa  hut  from  different  sections  of  that 
continent. 

During  the  Civil  War  in  the  Ihiited  States  the  scarcity  of  rations 
fixed  the  nutritious  value  of  this  nut  upon  the  minds  of  individuals 
of  both  armies,  and  although  the  peanut  was  known  in  the  Ihiited 
States  during  the  days  of  colonization  it  was  not  until  after  the  war, 
or  about  INTO,  that  it  became  of  commercial  ijnj)ortance.  The  growth 
of  the  peanut  industry  from  that  time  U])  to  H)l)l)  was  gradual,  hut 
since  then  it  has  grown  to  large  pro])ortions  and  the  product  is  fast 
l)ecoming  an  im])ortant  food. 


PEANUT  Dir.GER  IN  OPERATION. 

Many  of  tlio  larRo  proJncors  of  poanuts  use  a  macliino  digepr  for  harvesting.  This  macliino  will  dig 
from  H  lo  12  acres  a  day. 
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IX  THE  PEANUT  FIELDS. 


npiT  picturo:  In  stacking  peanuts  it  is  important  to  keep  them  off  the  grounci.  Tins  is  acooniplishod 
l>v  starling  the  stacks  on  two  cleats  nailed  to  the  stake  S  or  I'iinehes  from  the  ground,  l.ower  picture: 
Eield  of  peanuts  showing  two  hills  after  being  dug. 
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Fij^urcs  toll  ail  iiiterostiiij;  story  of  tlio  dovolopiiioiil  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  peanut.  In  188!)  the  production  in  the  United  States 
was  3,588,143  bushels.  Durinii;  the  next  10  years  the  crop  increased 
over  300  per  cent  and  516,654  acres  were  planted  to  peanuts.  In  1909, 
869,887  acres  were  devoted  to  the  raisin"  of  this  crop,  and  the  yield 
was  19,415,816  bushels,  valued  at  818,271,929.  Since  1910  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  peanuts  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  any  pre- 
cediii"  10  years.  Estimates  show  that  2,000,000  acres  were  planted 
in  1917,  and  in  addition  there  has  been  a  larjje  increase  in  the  prices 
paid  for  peanuts.  This  increase  in  the  production  and  acreage  of 
peanuts  has  been  due  to  the  development  and  improvement  in 
machinery  and  methods  used  in  handling  the  crop,  the  disseminating 
of  information  concerning  its  value  as  a  food  for  man  and  beast,  and 
the  use  of  the  by-products  of  peanut  butter  and  peanut  oil. 

To  most  people  the  peanut  is  a  delicacy  to  be  bought  at  the  fruit 
stands  or  of  the  vender  on  the  street  corner,  but  only  a  small  part 
(about  25  per  cent)  is  disposed  of  in  this  way.  The  peanut  is  a 
valuable  food  for  cattle  and  hogs,  and  thousands  of  bushels  are  also 
shelled  each  year  for  use  in  confections  and  food  jwoducts.  Nor  do 
we  think  usually  of  the  food  value  of  the  piamuts  we  buy  to  be  eaten 
merely  because  we  like  the  taste.  The  k(>rnels  contain  about  29 
per  cent  protein,  49  per  cent  fat,  and  14  per  cent  of  carbohydrates, 
which  make  it  a  highly  nutritious  article  of  food. 

The  peanut  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  plants  as  do  the  peas 
and  beans,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  these  in  the  fact  that  its 
fruit  or  nut  grows  beneatli  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  peanut  is 
also  known  as  “groundnut,”  “ground  pea,”  “goober  jK'a,”  and 
under  several  otlu'r  similar  names,  and  ])roperly  speaking  it  is  a  pea 
more  than  a  nut,  the  term  “nut”  being  given  because  of  its  flavor. 

The  ])eanut  is  cultivated  commercially  in  the  Americas  along  the 
wliole  southern  part  of  the  United  fStates  from  Kloriila  to  C'alifornia, 
as  far  north  as  Washington,  1).  ('.,  and  in  several  countries  of  Latin 
America.  It  will  grow  in  other  places,  but  tlie  best  localities  are 
those  where  the  frost-free  season  is  comparatively  hmg.  The  peanut 
does  best  on  a  sandy  loam  with  a  well-drained  subsoil,  but  the  crop 
may  be  grown  under  a  large  variety  of  conditions,  (limatic  condi¬ 
tions  reciuire  a  long  season  without  frost,  a  light  rainfall  during  the 
growing  period,  abundant  sunshine,  and  a  high  temperature.  The 
Spanish  peanut  will  mature  in  about  90  days  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  but  a  longer  period  should  be  allowed  for  best  results. 
I’eanuts  should  be  a  rotation  crop  to  be  grown  about  one  year  in 
(“ach  three  or  four.  They  should,  if  possible,  follow  some  well-cul¬ 
tivated  crop  that  has  been  kept  free  from  weeds.  Uorn,  potatoes, 
clover,  oats,  and  cowpeas  make  good  crops  to  be  planted  on  the 
ground  to  be  used  for  peanuts.  Manure  does  not  make  as  good  a 
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fi'i'tili/A'r  as  some  eommercial  produets.  A  niixtun'  wliieli  eoutaiiis 
iutro}j:eii,  pliosphorie  aeid,  and  potash  makes  a  good  fertilizer  when 
well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Peanuts  also  re(iuire  an  ahundanee  of 
lime  in  the  soil.  The  plant  gathers  nitrogen  in  large  quantities, 
whieh  adheres  to  the  roots  in  little  nodules.  For  this  reason  it  is 
praetiealde  to  leave  a  large  ])art  of  the  peanut  roots  in  the  ground  at 
lh(*  time  of  harvesting.  It  is  estimated  that  this  nitrogcMi  l(>ft  in  tla* 
ground  has  a  fertilizing  value  of  from  .'$8  to  -SS  an  aen*. 

.\  good  grade  of  seial  for  planting  a  peanut  erop  is  just  as  important 
as  the  selection  of  good  seed  for  any  other  erop.  Only  the  best  of 
th(‘  previous  year’s  growth  should  he  saved  for  seed,  f(»r  it  |)rodue(‘s 
a  gri'ater  yield  and  a  lad  ter  jdant.  Although  the  peanut  seed  may 
he  planted  in  the  iK)d,  it  is  better  that  they  be  sbelletl.  Quicker 
germination  will  follow  and  there  is  less  danger  of  loss,  for  the  seed 
can  be  selected  with  greater  care.  Seeds  planted  in  a  heavy  soil 
should  not  be  buried  too  deep,  and  even  in  lighter  soils  they  should 
b(‘  no  deeper  than  2  inches. 

During  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  plant  should  be  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  dirt  should  be  loose  about  the 
plants  in  order  to  allow  the  tiny  shoots  to  penetrate  the  ground 
where  they  form  the  jaals.  This  phenomenon  takes  place  in  very 
few,  if  any,  other  plants.  The  male  flowers  appear  and  soon  die*, 
but  the  female  flowers  send  forth  a  tiny  shoot,  which  curves  down¬ 
ward  and  penetrates  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  plant  and  therci 
forms  the  peanut.  After  the  vines  begin  to  form  tbe  pods,  they  should 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  and  care  exercised  not  to  injure 
the  plant. 

There  is  an  exact  condition  of  the  crop  determining  the  time  that 
the  peanut  should  be  dug,  varying  only  with  the  weather  and  the 
climate.  The  aim  should  be  to  dig  at  the  time  when  the  plants 
have  the  greatc'st  number  of  mature  pods.  If  deferred  too  long  the 
pods  that  form  first  may  sprout,  especially  if  there  is  a  period  of 
rainy  weather  late  in  the  season.  An  early  frost,  while  it  does  not 
affect  the  pea  itself,  is  injurious  to  the  vines  if  they  are  to  be  used 
for  forage.  Modern  machinery  has  made  radical  changes  in  har- 
V(‘sting  the  peanut  as  with  other  crops.  The  sj)ecial  typi'  of  peanut 
digg(‘r  generally  in  use  is  a  machine  that  <ligs,  cleans,  and  bunches 
the  peanuts  and  cuts  off  the  root  just  below  the  pods  and  leaves 
the  nitrogen-bearing  part  in  the  soil. 

After  the  peamit  vines  have  been  taken  from  the  ground  and 
allowed  to  lie  for  a  few  hours  they  are  stacked  around  a  central 
stake  to  cure.  'Phis  process  should  be  done  with  care,  as  the  peanuts 
are  especially  liable  to  be  spoiled  at  this  time.  A  stake  is  driven  in 
the  ground,  with  two  small  laths  nailed  at  right  angles  about  8 
inebes  above  the  surface.  These  laths  keep  the  vines  from  touching 


THRASIIIN'C.  MACHINES  AT  WORK' 


The  picking  and  thrashing  machines  have  been  important  factors  in  the  development  of  the  peanut  imlnstry.  (tne  of  these  machines  h  ill  turn  out  from  o(Ki  to  niKl  bushels  in  a  day 

depending  on  the  size  and  type  of  the  machine. 
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the  soil.  The  vines  should  l)e  ehistered  around  the  stake,  Imt  not 
too  thickly,  as  they  will  mold  or  j)revent  the  circulation  of  air. 
The  pods  are  placed  in  the  center  and  the  vines  sloping  slightly 
outward,  so  that  the  rainwater  will  run  oil'.  This  curing  process 
should  he  continued  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Picking  was  formerly 
done  1)V  hand,  and  even  after  the  advent  of  picking  machinery  the 
liand-])icked  prodxict  was  sold  for  a  better  jxrice,  Imt  in  the  last  few 
years  the  j)ric(*  has  only  varied  according  to  the  grade  of  the  jxeanut. 
('are  must  he  taken  in  picking  not  to  break  the  pods,  as  those  that 
are  cracked  will  not  keej)  for  a  very  long  time  and  consequently  are 
unmarketahle.  The  nuts  have  some  dirt  adhering  to  the  pods,  hut 
this  is  cleaned  off  at  the  jxeanut  factory,  where  they  are  also  polished 
with  white  marble  dust  to  improve  their  appearance. 

Several  varieties  of  peanuts  are  grown  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  and  each  has  its  use.  The  Virginia  Bunch  and 
Virginia  llunner,  having  a  large  pod  with  usually  two  seeds,  are 
the  ones  used  for  vending  purposes  where  the  peas  are  roasted  and 
sold  from  frxiit  stands.  The  Spanish  and  North  Carolina  peanut, 
somewhat  smaller,  are  also  used  for  this  purpose,  but  not  so  exten¬ 
sively.  The  Spanish  and  Valencia  are  used  considerably  for  stock¬ 
feeding  purposes,  as  they  are  easier  to  grow  and  may  he  produced 
under  a  greater  variety  of  conditions.  For  shelled  peas  the  smaller 
nuts  of  the  large-])odded  stock  are  used,  also  the  Spanish,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Tennessee  Red  varieties. 

Within  the  last  few  yeai-s  efforts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  governments  of  some  of  the  La  tin- American  countries  to  have 
the  peanut  cmltivated  to  a  greater  e.xtent.  Nearly  all  the  countries 
grow  the  peanut,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  its  importance  as  a 
commercial  croj). 

Argentina  has  been  a  large  peanut-importing  country,  and  oidy 
recently  has  much  attention  been  paid  to  developing  the  industry 
within  its  own  borders.  In  1913  a  total  of  over  7,000,000  pounds  of 
peanuts  wore  imported  into  Argentina,  mainly  from  China,  France, 
Africa,  and  the  British  possessions.  In  that  same  year  only  62,963 
acres  were  jffanted  to  peanuts.  In  1918,  however,  the  peanut  crop 
of  Argentina  was  very  successfid,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  previous  year  the  (Government  distributed  free  124,796  kilos  of 
seed. 

A  (juotation  from  an  Uruguayan  paper  gives  clearly  the  status  of 
the  peanut  in  that  country. 

The  Goveriunent's  iTee-secd  diatributia"  committee  recently  gave  peanuts  for 
planting  purposes  to  more  than  100  Uruguayan  farmers  who  manifested  a  desire  to 
engage  in  growing  this  crop.  As  this  is  a  new  industry  in  the  Republic,  instructions 
(concerning  the  planting,  (cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  this  legume  were  also  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  persons  receiving  the  seeds. 
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ROOTS  OK  THE  PEANUT  VINE. 

Tills  picture  shows  very  well  the  value  ol  the  (K'aiiut  plant  as  a  iiitroKen  gatherer.  The  nodules  on  the 
roots  are  formed  by  the  bacteria  wliich  collect  the  nitrogen.  The  tiny  shoots  wliich  come  down  from 
the  flowers  and  penetrate  the  ground  to  form  the  peanut  are  clearly  shown.  In  gathering  the  plant 
care  is  taken  to  cut  tlie  root  exactly  as  shown  by  the  black  bar  so  as  to  leave  the  nitrogen  in  the  ground. 
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Tlie  peamit  has  been  successfully  cultivated  iu  Paraguay  and 
there  are  about  seven  varieties  grown  in  that  country. 

In  the  various  countries  of  Central  American  the  climate  is  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  peanuts,  but  the  people  do  not  seem 
to  realize  their  value.  The  United  States  exports  annually  large 
(piantities  of  peamds  to  Central  America,  and  the  traveler  in  these 
countries  notices  frecpiently  peanut  venders  at  the  railroad  stations 
and  buys  their  products,  thinking  that  he  is  constiming  a  (Vidral- 
.Vnu'rican  article  of  food,  but  which  in  all  probability  came  from  the 
I’nited  States.  'I'lie  ])eamd  in  Mexico  has  been  (udtivated  to  <piite 
an  extent  and  in  some  States  it  is  an  important  commodity. 

As  stated  l)efore,  the  use  of  the  peanut,  as  the  majority  of  us  know 
it,  as  a  delicacy  on  the  fruit  stand,  would  not  be  a  sufheient  reason 
for  its  cultivation  to  such  a  large  extent.  The  amounts  used  for 
food  for  cattle  and  hogs  and  for  making  peanut  Imtter,  peamd  oil, 
and  peamd  cake  far  surpass  the  amount  sold  as  roasted  peamds. 
Of  course  we  are  all  familiar  with  salted  peanuts  (usually  the  Spanish 
vaiiety)  and  the  large  use  of  peanuts  in  confections  and  bakery 
products,  but  we  are  not  quite  as  familiar  with  the  other  phases  of 
the  ])eanut  industry. 

'I'liere  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  the  amount  of  peanut  butter 
manufactured,  but  the  (plant ity  is  large  and  increasing  every  year. 
'Phree  manufacturers  of  peanut  butter  in  thes  United  States  made 
over  7,()()(),()()()  pounds  in  1916.  In  addition  to  these,  there  arc 
numerous  small  factories,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  4,()()(),()()() 
l)ushels  of  pcalnds  go  into  this  industry  annually.  The  cpiality  of 
jieanuts  used  must  be  the  very  best,  and  extreme  care  is  taken  in 
their  preparation.  The  peanuts  arc  roasted  and  then  cooled  and 
blanched.  The  blanching  consists  of  removing  the  red  skin,  which  is 
done  by  means  of  brushes.  The  peanuts  are  then  fed  into  a  grinder, 
usually  a  blend  of  the  Virginia  and  Spanish,  as  it  is  believed  that  a 
Idend  of  the  two  makes  a  better  butter  than  either  used  alone,  and 
from  11  to  8  pounds  of  salt  mix('d  with  every  100  pounds  of  nuts. 
Peanut  butter  is  very  easy  to  make,  and  since  many  families  jirepare 
their  own,  the  ligures  of  production  can  only  apjiroximate  the  actual 
amount  manufactuird.  'Phe  use  of  p(‘anut  buttiT  is  increasing  each 
year  as  jx'ojde  begin  to  realize  its  food  value.  A  pound  of  jieanul 
butter  contains  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  protein,  over  three 
times  as  much  fat,  and  three  times  as  much  fuel  value  as  a  pound  of 
round  steak.  It  also  contains  17  per  cent  of  carbohydrates,  while 
steak  contains  none. 

The  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  in  the  United  States,  until  very 
recent  years,  has  been  very  little,  as  it  is  one  of  those  industries  that 
have  grown  up  out  of  the  war.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
the  Unitc'd  States  im])orted  1,332,10S  gallons  of  peanut  oil,  valued 
at  S!) 1 0,939.  4'he  war,  howev(M‘,  caused  a  shortage  of  animal  and 
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PEANUTS  STACKED  FOU  CURING. 


The  stack  is  built  tip  as  liigh  as  a  man  can  convcnicntl.v  reach  and  then  toppcii  off 
witli  a  bnncli  of  dry  grass  or  weeds.  Tliis  process  is  one  of  tlic  most  essential 
features  of  gathering  the  crop. 
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vcfi;ctal)lc  oils,  and  for  the  year  endin<>;  December  30,  lOlO,  we  iind 
very  different  figures.  In  that  year  the  United  States  imported 
2,089,801  and  manufactured  over  3,000,000  gallons.  The  method  of 
manufacture,  however,  of  the  European  peanut  oil  makes  it  a  far 
better  product  than  the  oil  produced  in  America.  The  oil  manufac¬ 
tured  here  is  made  from  unshelled  nuts  and  has  an  earthy  taste, 
which  makes  it  undesirable  for  a  table  oil.  'Phe  shells  also  absorl) 
some  of  the  oil,  which,  although  it  makes  a  lietter  ])eanut  cake,  results 
in  loss  of  oil,  which  is  the  more  valuable  product.  In  Europe  peanut 
oil  is  made  from  nuts  that  have  been  shelled  and  carefully  examined 
for  impurities.  This  makes  it  possible  to  manufacture  a  high-grade, 
edible  oil  which  does  not  need  to  be  refined  and  an  oil  that  has  a  good 
color  and  a  distinct  ])eanut  flavor.  The  American-made  oil  is  used 
mostly  for  packing  purposes,  but  a  valuable  industry  could  be  built 
up  in  the  United  States  by  manufacturing  an  oil  according  to  the 
European  methods  and  putting  it  on  the  market  as  a  high-class  edible 
oil  at  a  price  slightly  lower  than  olive  oil. 

(’ottonseed-oil  mills  could  be  used  profitably  for  the  manufacture 
of  peanut  oil,  as  they  are  already  equipped  with  the  necessary  machin¬ 
ery,  and  in  most  cases  do  not  get  enough  cotton  seed  to  keep  them 
busy  the  entire  year.  The  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  has  also  had 
a  good  effect  on  the  peanut  market  in  general.  The  poorer  grade  of 
peanuts  can  be  disposed  of  in  this  way  at  a  fairly  good  price,  as  well 
as  those  nuts  that  have  hecome  rancid  or  spoiled  by  insects.  The 
by-])roducts  of  peanut-butter  factories  are  also  disposed  of  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  oil. 

The  peaiuit  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  far  as  opportunities 
for  development  arc  concerned.  The  demand  for  peaniits  and  peanut 
products  is  increasing  rapidly.  Especially  is  this  true  of  peanut  oil, 
which  is  a  commodity,  although  but  little  known  in  this  country, 
rapidly  coming  into  favor.  The  growing  of  peanuts  for  stock-feeding 
])urposes  is  another  large  opportunity  for  the  peanut  industry. 
Nearly  every  farm  in  the  peamit-growning  section  could  grow  to 
advantage  an  acre  or  several  acres,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  farm, 
for  feeding  to  hogs.  In  view  of  the  urgent  demand  for  pork  and  pork 
])roducts  and  the  high  prices  paid,  there  is  every  incentive  for  the 
farmers  in  the  peanut  regions  to  raise  hogs.  The  fact  that  the  public 
is  demanding  peanuts  more  and  nu)re  is  shown  by  the  ligures  of 
])roduction,  which  increased  from  3,5()(),0()()  bushels  in  1899  to  over 
40,000,000  bushels  in  1916,  and  the  price  per  bushel  increased  at 
the  same  time.  The  spread  of  information  regarding  the  up-to-date 
means  of  cultivation  which  has  enabled  many  producers  to  make 
the  peanut  a  weU-paying  crop,  and  the  aid  given  hy  many  of  the  I.(atin- 
American  governments  in  furnishing  seed  to  farmers  no  doubt  has 
stimulated  the  peanut  industry  and  will  continue  to  make  it  a  lucra¬ 
tive  business. 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  the  20  Latin  American  Re])nblics 
for  the  year  1917  amounted  to  $8,292,626,016,  an  increase 
of  $884,997,216  over  the  preceding  year.  Tlie  im])orls 
increased  $156,145,042:  that  is,  from  $1,040,662,174  to 
$1,196,807,216.  The  ex])orts  ijicreased  $228,852,174;  that  is,  from 
$1,866,966,627  to  .$2,095,818,801. 

'Pile  trade  of  Latin  America  within  20  years  lias  increased  to  more 
(lian  two  and  a  lialf  times  what  it  was;  the  ex])orts  more  than  three 
times,  and  the  im])orts  nearly  twice,  as  shown  hy  the  following  table: 

All  Latin  America. 


I  in  ports. 

Kxports. 

Total 

1917 . 

1S97 . 

.  $1,196,807,219 

.  415,079,  ■)62 

.$2,095,818,801 
49.5,  .142, 937 

1:1,292,626,017 

910,422,499 

Increase . 

Per  cent . 

.  7H1,727,6M 

.  18S 

1,600.47.5,864 

323 

2,.382,2a3,5is 

262 

'I'ht'  ])ercentag(>  of 

increase  in  trade,  however, 

has  not  lieen  uniform 

Ihrougliout  the  whole  of  the  20  Ke])uhlics.  It  has  been  much  great(‘r 
in  the  northern  grou])  of  10  Ue])ublics,  comprising  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  lIondTiras,  Nicaragua,  Gosta  Kica,  Panama,  (5d)a,  Domini¬ 
can  Ke]nd)lic,  and  Haiti,  than  in  the  southern  grou]),  likewise  of  10, 
comprising  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  ('hile,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  That  of  course  is  not  to 
say  that  some  of  the  re]nd)lics  in  the  second  grou])  have  not  ijicreased 
their  percentages  of  trade  as  largely  as  anj'  of  the  northern  grou]), 
but  that  the  grou])  as  a  whole  has  not  made  as  great  a  com])arative 
advance  in  trade. 

Latin  Republics  of  North  America. 


1917.... 

iw.... 


Increase. 
Per  cent . 


1  ,  .  ! 
Imports. 

K.xports. 

Total, 

$474,749,7:1:1 

$662,129,022  1 

$1,1:16,878,755 

80,848,144 

116,711,169 

197,  .559, 313 

:i9:i,90l,r>s9 

54.5,417,8.53 

9.39,319,442 

487 

4fi7 

475 

•tl 
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South  Aiucricaii  l-lcpuhlics. 

Imports.  I  K.xi)orls.  '  Total. 


1917 .  $722,n.'>7,4.'«  $1.4:«,I>S9,779  $2,  l.V>,747,2ti-2 

l'i97 .  ;«4,2.11,41S  37S,t>31,76S  712,.SR;i,  isti 


Iticreasp .  3S7,H26,(«.5  1,0,55,053,011  1,442,3.34,070 

IVrceiit .  116  27S  202 


In  ISO?  Panama  formed  part  of  Colombia.  Therefore  in  the  tables 
above  it  is  included  with  the  southern  instead  of  with  the  northern 
"rou]),  where  it  ])ro])erly  belongs.  In  all  other  tables  in  this  survey 
Panama  is  included  with  the  northern  group. 

CIIARACTEU  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

'Phe  bulk  of  imports  of  the  Latin  American  Rejmblics  arc  of 
manufactures,  other  than  foodstuffs,  ready  for  consumption.  Of 
commodities  not  so  comprehended,  the  chief  are  lumber,  gold, 
mineral  oils,  iron  and  steel  construction  material,  flour,  canned  foods, 
and  some  unwrought  iron,  steel,  cojiper,  and  other  metals.  Of  the 
manufactured  articles  not  food,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
im])orts,  the  range  is  very  large,  covering  practically  all  the  finished 
manufactured  products  known  in  Europe  or  in  the  Ibiited  States 
textiles,  leather  manufactures,  furniture,  household  utensils,  office 
a]>))liances,  tools,  hardware,  machinery,  especially  of  the  lighter 
kind,  agricultural  im])lements,  mining  su])])lies  and  tools,  engines, 
motors,  glassware,  telejdionic,  telegra])hic,  and  other  electrical 
a)>paratus  and  material,  and  ])a])er. 

Of  the  more  highly  manufactured  food  imxtucls,  the  chief  are  edildc 
oils,  canned  vegetables,  meats,  and  fisli,  sweets  and  jams,  edible 
liastes,  s])ices  and  condiments,  wines  and  li(pioi-s.  In  countries  not 
])roducing  the  same,  there  are  im])orts  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  imports  of  all  the  countries. 
As  a  general  rule  what  can  be  sold  in  ('uba  or  Mexico  can  also  be  sold 
in  Argentina  or  ('bile. 

On  the  ex])ort  side  there  is,  however,  a  wide  divergence  between  the 
ex])orts  of  one  country  and  those  of  another.  In  general  all  of  these 
exports  may  be  classified  as  raw  materials  and  primary  food  products. 
With  the  exce])tion  of  Argentina,  I’ruguay,  and  Chile,  food  ex])orts 
in  general  are  tropical  or  subtrojiical  products,  such  as  coffee,  cane 
sugar,  cacao.  The  food  ex])orts  of  the  three  countries-  Argentina, 
Cruguay,  and  Chile — are  however  of  the  sanu*  character  as  the  food 
exports  of  the  Ihiited  States-  meats  and  grain.  The  principal 
ex])orts  of  the  countries  are  as  follows; 
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Mexico. — <jrol(l,  silver,  antimony,  mercury,  copiier,  Uaul,  zinc, 
mineral  oils,  sisal,  hides,  and  skins.  There  are  some  ex])orts  of  rubber, 
woods,  peas,  and  beans. 

(ruateniala. — Coffee,  hides,  woods,  hananas. 

Salvador. — Coffee,  silver,  indigo,  sugar. 

Honduras. — Gold,  silver,  bananas. 

Nicaragua. — Coffee,  woods,  rubber,  sugar. 

Costa  Rica. — Coffee,  bananas,  gold,  silver. 

Panama. — Bananas,  ivory  nuts,  coconuts,  rubber. 

Cuba. — wSugar,  molasses,  distillates,  tobacco,  iron  and  copper  ore, 
wot)ds,  fruits,  hides  and  skins. 

Dominican  Republic. — Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  bananas,  hides. 

Haiti. — Coffee,  cacao,  honey,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  logwood. 

Argentina. — Frozen  beef  and  mutton;  hides,  wool,  sheepskins, 
goatskins,  bristles,  canned  meats,  beef  scrap,  tallow,  butter,  grease, 
bones,  wheat,  flour,  corn,  linseed,  oats,  hay,  bran,  quebracho. 

Bolivia. — Tin,  silver,  bismuth,  copper,  rubber,  coco,  wolframite. 

Brazil. — Coffee,  rubber,  hides,  yerha  mate,  cacao,  tobacco,  skins, 
sugar,  gold,  manganese,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  beef,  bran,  monazite 
sand. 

C/(?7c.-  -Nitrate  of  soda,  copper,  silver,  fruits  and  grains;  hides, 
wool,  fur  skins. 

Colombia. — Coffee,  bananas,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  rubber,  cacao. 

Ecuador. — Cacao,  ivory  nuts,  rubber,  coffee,  gold,  hides. 

Paraguag. — Hides,  (|uebracho,  yerha  mate,  tobacco,  fruits. 

/Vr?/.- -Copper,  vanadium,  wolframite,  rubber,  sugar,  cotton,  wool, 
guano,  hides. 

Uruguag. — Wool,  hides,  beef,  tallow,  hair,  wheat,  flour. 

Venezuela.  -Cofioc,  cacao,  rubber,  hides,  goatskins,  gold,  meats, 
c(»pper,  sugar. 

TRADE  KEFORE  AND  Dl’RING  THE  WAR. 

(Vunjiaring  the  year  1!)17  with  the  last  full  year  before  tlu^  wai’, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  all  Latin  American  imports  of  0  p(^l• 
cent  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  3,5  per  cent.  In  the  northern  group 
of  countries  there  was  an  increase  in  both  exports  and  imports,  70 
per  cent  in  the  former  and  60  per  cent  in  the  latter.  In  the  southern 
group  there  was  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  imports  and  an  increase 
of  23  per  cent  in  exports  as  shown  by  the  tables  following: 


) 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE  -IMPORTS. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE  -EXPORTS 


i 
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.1//  ImIIu  Aiiitrira. 


lin|)iHi'i.  I'NIiorl-i.  Tdlal, 


I'.IIT .  *2,0(W,S18,S01  $i,2',»2,li2l!,(ll7 

.  l.:i2I,Ktil,|il<t  l,.i52,7,VI,!(.-i2  2,874,  (>12,ljl 


Increase .  i  IZ"), (1.7.4, (ts;t  ,744,(H>7,84!»  418,(114, S(l(! 

I’ereeld .  :  <1  '  4.7  14 


l.dliii  III  /nihlifs  of  Xorlli  Aim  lira. 


l'.(17 .  $48;t,!l72,'.KI4  J(i(i7, 7.74,  Ids  .<1,1.71,72(1,1(11 

11(14 .  401,. 7.72, 778  4H2, 77!(.  .7.8(1  (11(4,442,4(14 

Increase . .  182,420,12.7  274,1(74,(112  4.77,41(4,747 

I’ereent .  »)((  70  (1(1 


Soulh  Aiiicricini  llr/iiihlicH. 


1017 .  .*712.844.414  *1,42S,(»1.7,(K)4  $2, 140, .Sim,  old 

11(14 .  1,020,40.8,421  1,  1.7:(,!l71, 4(1(1  2,180,270,787 

Inerea.se .  (  417,474,108  2'«8,004,247  >  3!(,3/l(,871 

I’er  cent .  (  40  24  (2 


(  Decrease. 


A  more  correot  view,  however,  of  the  efl'eets  of  tlie  war  oji  Laliii- 
Americaii  trade  can  he  had  hy  takiii",  instead  of  a  single  year  during 
the  war  and  a  single  year  before  the  war,  the  period  of  three  full  years 
of  the  war  lltlo,  1016,  and  1017  and  the  jieriod  of  three  full  yeai's 
])receding  the  war  1011,  1012,  and  lOl.'l.  I'or  the  whole  of  Latin 
America  this  last  comparison  shows  a  decrease  in  imj)orts  of  IS  ])er 
cent  and  an  increase  in  exjiorts  of  27  ])er  cent.  In  the  lirst,  or 
northern  grou]),  there  was  an  increase  both  in  imjiorts  and  in  exjiorts — 
:{6  tier  cent  in  the  former  and  iyii  jier  cent  in  the  latter  -while  in  the 
southern  group  there  was  a  decrease  in  imiiorts  of  34  jier  cent,  and  an 
increase  in  ex])orts  of  IS  ])er  cent,  all  of  which  is  more  clearly  shown 
hy  the  three  tables  which  follow: 


All  Latin  Anirriva. 


Thiee  vears  l)ef([re  the  war: 

1011 . 

1012 . 

1014  . 

Total . 

Three  7  ears  ddriiic  the  w  ar: 

1015  . 

1010 . 

1017 . 

T((tal . 

Increase  ddrint:  war . 

I’er  cent . 


linp((rts. 

K.xports. 

Total. 

$1,  l.vi, 

*1.2.''4,2:t2,(>4(l 
1,. 774, 534,  .407 
1,5.72,7.711,052 

*2,442.724,  1.7(1 
2,81(i,(14.7,8s.7 
2,874,012, 151 

4,72;4,8(>4,204 

4,401t,516,S<lO 

8, 13:j,481,102 

1, 04(1, f)«2, 174 
1,196,  S07,216 

1,65s.  469, 301 
1,S(»‘»,96(),627 
2, 095,  SIS,  SOI 

2,  108, 30.7, 001 
2,iK)7,028,S(ll 
4,202,0'2(;,017 

:i,(M7,39o,0‘H)  i 
»  (i7(i,4(»9,20:4  i 
1  is 

5,021,254,720 
1,21 1,737,  Ml) 
27 

K,6(iS,(»49,SI9 
o35, 2()S,  627 
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Ijitin  l\epyhlic.<i  of  North  America. 


Thri'o  vcnrs  tu'fori'  tho  war 

I'tll . 

. 

nii:i . 

Total . 

Thrc’c  vcjirs  (lin  ing  I  hr  wat 

mi'o . 

lltli; . 

I!1I7 . 

Total . 

Iticrrasi'  (iiiriiit:  war . 

I’or  (■(■lit . 


South  American  Republics. 


Tliroo  years  hefore  the  war:  ' 

lilll .  $SK(i,h5X,2'{:t  $1142,  llH),(i7i(  $l,X2<»,(«S,oi2 

Htl2 .  'HiO.  lS(>,()!Mi  1, 17'i,i«l'>, 717(1  2,  i:t7, 4X1,1172 

lillll .  l,h2(),30X,421  l,la!»,(»71,:{li(i  2. 1X(I,27!1,7X7 


Total .  2,867,752,750  3, 270, 067, 6'21  6,146,820,071 

Tliri'C  years  during  the  war:  I 

1015  .  .524, .370, .345  |  1,176,734,326  1,701,104,671 

1016  .  641,013,551  1  1, 25X,,521,443  1,800,. 534,  !HU 

1017  .  712,.8,34,313  1,42.8,(815,603  2,140,800,016 


Total .  1.878, 218, 2(H)  3, 863, 321,. 372  5, 741, 530,  .5X1 

Inerease  during  war .  1  080, .534, .541  .584,253,751  1  405,280,790 

Percent .  >34  18  i6 


1  I)('erease. 

DISTRIRITION  OF  TRADE. 

Ill  lilt'  llirt't'  yt'iirs  lipfort'  tho  war  -11)11,  11)12,  and  11)12  Latin 
Ainorioan  trade  with  the  United  States,  both  ex|)orts  and 
imports,  amounted  to  .?2,261,()S,S,613;  with  the  United  Kinjrdom, 
■Sl,(S29,or)6,224;  with  (lermany  $l,16.5,2.")5,.5.5.o;  Avith  Krance,  .S674,- 
1)14,16"). 

For  the  three  years  diirinj;  the  war  IDI.t,  11)16,  and  11)17 
the  same  trade  with  the  United  States  amounted  to  .S4,2()2, 11)2, 1)61 , 
an  inerease  of  7.S  per  eent;  with  the  United  Kingdom,  $1 ,701  ,(S16,(S71), 
a  decrease  of  7  ])er  ei'iit ;  with  France,  So66,4()2,4 1 6,  an  inereasi' of 
1 ..")  per  cent,  (lerman  trade  disappeared  entirely,  e.veept  a  small 
clandestine  trade  through  other  countries. 

In  the  northern  grou])  the  three  years’  trade  hefore  the  war,  both 
exports  and  imports,  was:  With  the  United  States,  SI ,264,2()0,()61); 
witli  the  United  Kingdom,  S2.2(),l)()l ,1 14;  with  (lermany,  S172,- 
()6!),427;  with  France,  SI  1 7,142,627.  The  same  trade  for  the  three 
years  during  the  war  was:  With  the  United  States,  S2, 066, 004, 375; 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  S262,50S,470;  with  France,  S07,044,522. 
Tn  this  group  the  trade  with  the  United  States  increased  S701,894,- 
306;  with  the  United  Kingdom,  S132,607,356;  and  decreased  witli 
France  S'20,09,S,104.  (lerman  trade  disajipeared. 

'Phe  northern  group  ineiT'ased  its  takings  in  imports  from  the' 
United  States  by  nearly  S400,00t),000,  and  deereaseil  its  takings 


Imports. 

Exports 

Total. 

.$272,532,2X3 

282,026,4X2 

301,552,77.8 

$341,131,(811 
3(8),  .537. 731 
3()2,779,.5,8(> 

$613,(8.4,241 

1  678,564,213 

j  (>94, 332. 364 

.8.56,  111,. 543 

1,130, 449, 27.8 

1,9X6,  .5(8),  821 

2.8.5,  .5.55, 355 
.3!H),64S,623 
4.83,97'2,<K)3 

■1X1,734,97.5 
608, 44.5,1.84 
667,7.53, 198 

767. 'JIH),:!:!!) 
1,18)8,(8)3,807 
1,151,726.101 

1,169, 176,  .881 
313,06.5,338 
;i6 

1.7.57.933,3.57 

627,4.84,079 

“)5 

2,927,  no,  ■23.8 
910,  .549,  117 
47 
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from  llip  Unit 0(1  Kingdom  l)v  nearly  $15,000, 000,  and  from  Franco 
nearly  $22,000,000.  On  the  side  of  (‘xports  the  group  increased 
its  sail's  to  the  United  States  by  over  $400,000,000,  to  the  Ihiited 
Kingdom  by  over  $147,000,000,  and  to  France  over  $1,600,000. 

In  the  southern  group  the  three  years’  trade  before  the  war, 
both  exports  and  imports,  was:  With  the  United  States, 
$1,096,888,544;  with  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,608,655,110;  with 
(lermany,  $992,186,128:  with  France,  $557,771,528.  The  same 
trade  for  the  three  years  during  the  war  was;  With  the  United 
States,  .$2,137,098,586;  with  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,338,348,409; 
with  France,  $469,-538,883.  In  this  group  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  increased  $1,040,210,042:  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
decreased  $270,346,701;  with  France,  di'creased  $88,232,645. 

The  southern  group  increased  its  takings  in  imports  from  the 
United  States  $300,000,000,  and  decreased  its  takings  from  the 
United  Kingdom  nearly  $400,000,000,  and  from  France  over 
.$160,000,000.  On  the  side  of  (xxports  the  group  increased  its  sah's 
to  the  United  States  by  more  than  $700,000,000,  to  the  Ihiited 
Kingdom  by  more  than  $127,000,000,  and  to  France  by  $75,000,000. 


Lalin-American  liepuhlics  of  North  America — Imports. 


United 

Kingdom. 

Germany.  1 

France. 

United  States. 

Threi'  vears  tjoforc  the  war: 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 

$39,272,274 
37,047,804 
37, 202,  .550 

$28,013,090 

28,975,019 

29,927,208 

$18,206,642 

19,368,283 

20,4.34,281 

$146, 239, 580 
151,117,848 
163,  .391, 767 

Total . 

110,522,628 

86,915,317 

!  58,009,206 

400, 749,  ia5 

Throe  vears  during  the  war: 

1915 . 

191fi . 

1917 . 

31,920,802 

34,860,138 

28,893,795 

13, 162,469 
13, 129,  ,354 
9,991,320 

184,741,11.5 

293,687.755 

375,125,346 

95, 074, 735 

36,283,143 

853,554,216 

Three  years’  inercase . 

Per  eeht . 

1  14,847,8ft3 
‘  13 

1 

•21,726,063 

1  138 

1 

392, 805, 021 
85 

South  American  1-tcpublics — Imports. 

I’nited 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

I’nited  States. 

Three  years  before  the  war: 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 

$262,099,378 

271,596,755 

285,555,02.5 

$166,057,707 
179, 183, 276 
188,9(K),663 

$77,470,841 

84,009,125 

89,520,389 

$129,701,069 

153,363,24.5 

167,523,500 

Total . 

819,2.51,158 

534,141,646 

251,000,355 

!  450,587,814 

Throe  years  during  the  war: 

1.34,893,988 

151,330,088 

13.5,391,498 

2.5, 9.35,  ,54,3 
33, 1.35,448 
29,237,751 

191rt . 

1  24,5|  0391 47.5 

328,104,962 

1917 . 

Total . 

421,615,574 

88,308,742 

1  7.30,426,107 

‘  J  397,03.5,584 

1  1  48 

•  102,091,013 
105 

279,838,2i»2 

’Decrease. 
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Ldtin- American  Republics  of  North  America — E.iports. 


Initi'd 

Kinirdom. 


Germany 


Throe  years  before  the  war: 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 


Total 


Three  years  during  the  war: 

1915  . 

1916  . 

1917  . 


Total 


Three  years’ inerease. 
I’cr  eent . 


South  American  Republics — Exports. 


I’nited 

Kingdom. 


Franoe. 


Total 


Tliree  years  during  the  war: 


Three  years’  inerease. 
I’er  eent . 


LORADO  TAFT 


H  •* 


P  0 


0  0 


TKA('1IF]{,  author,  h'clurcr,  artist,  Lorado  Taft  is  oiu*  of  tlic 
most  vc'rsatile  as  well  as  ])romin('nt  of  tlie  sculptors  of  the 
Fnitial  States.  liy  his  own  words  he  has  told  us  what  the 
mission  of  the  sculptor  is,  and  surely  no  one  has  carried 
out  that  mission  better  than  himself.  “It  has  not  been  vouclisafed 
Us  tit  1)(‘  masters  of  articulate  spei'ch,”  he  says,  “Itut  we  wouhl  ti'll  you 
in  words  of  bronze  and  marble  the  thin<;s  that  seem  to  us  most  worth 
wliih',  most  endurin<>;,  nutst  exalted,  or  most  ])oi<;nant.  Do  you  care 
to  listen  f" 

latrado  Taft,  a  cousin  of  (‘X-President  Taft,  was  born  in  Klmwood, 
111.,  on  Ajtril  2i),  ISbO.  His  itanaits  were*  N(>w  Englamh'rs  and  from 
Ids  mother  the  artist  iidierited  his  talent.  In  187t)  he  was  "raduated 
from  the  Illinois  State  Fniversity  and  soon  after,  like  most  other 
])rominent  American  sculjitors,  he  w(>nt  al)road  and  studied  thrc'e 
years  in  Paris  at  tlie  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  On  returidng  to  America 
lie  settled  in  Chicaj'o  and  has  made  his  home  there  ever  since. 

The  early  years  of  Mr.  Taft’s  ])rofessional  career  were  somewhat 
conditioned  by  the  naif  dcmamls  and  a])])reciations  of  a  new  and 
sim])le  society.  In  such  surroundiiiijs  one  naturally  makes  busts 
of  tile  liviiiif  am!  di'ad,  wbethi'r  (list iiii^uislied  or  nondistinj'uished, 
and  executes  soldiers’  monunumts.  But  the  World’s  ('olund)ian 
Ex])osition  at  ('hicaj^o  in  <rave  tlu*  yoiiiif;  sculptor  his  chance, 

and  h(>  >;ras])ed  tin*  ojiportunity  by  his  contribution  of  two  tall 
(h'corativi*  ffroups  to  (lank  tlu'  entrance  to  Horticultural  Hall 
“'rh(>  Slci'p  of  the  Flowi'rs’’  and  “'Phe  Awakeninjj:  of  the  Flowers.’’ 
Mr.  Taft  was  awarth'd  tlu*  desij;ner’s  medal  at  this  e.xhibition.  An 
analoijous  contribution  was  made  for  the  St.  Louis  Exhiliition:  two 
j;roU])s,  with  outstandin<?  figures  re])resenting  “The  Mountain”  and 
“The  Prairie.” 

In  later  years  the  sculptor  seemed  to  have  left  the  merely  decora¬ 
tive  side  of  his  art  behind  him,  and  began  to  ])enetrate  deeper  into 
the  more  realistic  things  in  human  life.  His  group,  the  “Solitude 
of  the  Soul,”  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  seems  to  mark 
the  transition  to  this  newer  stage.  This  jiresents  four  figures,  two 
male  and  two  female,  j)artly  imbedded  in  and  jiartly  detached  from 
a  central  core.  This  creation  in  marble  is  at  the  art  Institute  in 
('hicago. 

Mr.  Taft’s  next  important  work  was  a  fountain  grouj)  of  five  fe¬ 
male  figures  called  “The  Great  Lakes” — a  figure  drawn  from  his 

1  English  version  of  the  article  of  the  “  Sculptors  of  the  .Americas”  series  apiwaring  in  the  December 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin. 
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BLACKHAWK. 

Lorado  Taft's  celebrated  statue  of  the  great  Indian  cliief,  one  of  the  first  great  statues  constructed  of  con¬ 
crete,  Oregon,  Ill. 


I 


ETEnXAL  SILENCE. 

A  bronze  statue  in  tiraceland  Cemetery,  Chicago.  It  brcatlies  a  spirit  of  awe,  and  carries  the  suggestion  of 
the  unknou-n  life  beyond. 


With  sealed  eyes  and  groping  gestures  these  typical  personages  show  tliat  not  even  tlie  closest  intimacy 
may  insure  complete  understanding,  and  they  embody  the  touching,  disquieting  truth  that  each  one 
ol  us,  despite  the  best  will  on  all  sides,  must  pass  through  this  life  more  or  less  alone. 
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own  (‘iiviroiiiiKMit.  This  sul)j('ct,  so  clour  and  simple  so  incvitaldc, 
nu'ndy  awaited  tin*  man,  and  Lorado  d'aft  aeeom])lish(‘d  Ids  task 
in  a  inamuM'  that  eoidd  hardly  l)e  (‘Xeelled.  K(*eoijnition,  hotli 
>;eneral  and  (dlieial,  followtal  with  <;ratil‘yin>'  (pnekness.  An  (Mi- 
larfjed  copy  of  “The  (InaU  Lakes,”  known  as  the  “  Ferj'iison  Foun¬ 
tain  of  the  Great  Lakes,”  a  j>:raeeful  and  apju'opriate  work,  was 
erected  to  adorn  the  south  side  system  of  ('hicaj^o's  ])arks  and  boule¬ 
vards.  This  and  anotlier  of  Mr.  Taft’s  works,  the  “Fountain  of 
Life,”  erected  in  the  city  of  ('hiea<i;o,  in  commemoration  of  the 
liundn'd  years  peaei*  l)etw(‘en  Fn<;land  and  America,  wore  made 
|)()ssil)le  by  tlie  private  benefieenee  of  Mr.  IL  F.  Ferj'juson,  a  retired 
lumber  merchant  of  tliat  city,  who  be(pieathed  SI  ,(•()(),()()()  to  be  used 
in  tile  erection  of  enduring  monuments  and  statuary  to  adorn  tlu' 
public  jiarks  of  ('liieago. 

A  figure  that  oeeupiial  the  central  ])laee  of  honor  at  the  National 
Sculpture  Society’s  exhibition  at  Baltimore  in  IdOS  was  “The  Blind,” 
a  grotij)  of  10  or  12  sightless  ligxires  grouped  about  a  mother  holding 
a  little  infant  in  her  arms.  This  group  illustrates  vividly  the  crucial 
moment  in  Maeterlinck’s  play,  “  Les  Aveugles.’’  Some  see  in  it 
merely  an  illustration  of  a  well-known  tale,  but  to  others  it  conveys 
larger  significance.  While  inspired  by  a  narrative  it  seems  to  in- 
teipn't  wordly  experience  -the  walking  by  faith,  the  imknown 
futtjre,  the  leadeisld])  of  a  little  child,  the  outreaehing  for  things 
uns(‘en;  aspiration,  ])rogress.  'I'he  figure's,  without  being  huddled, 
are  br<*ught  into  a  compact  re'late'd  mass,  and  though  broadly  treated, 
display  delicate'  be'auty  in  their  meeeU'ling.  This  greeuj),  themgh  tlie' 
e'lnbetdinu'iit  eef  jereefeiunel  theniglit,  has  alse)  a  ])lastie  e'xpre'ssiem ;  it  is 
tragie-  and  elraimitie,  anel  wliile'  it  e-re'ate's  a  fe'e'ling  eef  awe',  it  e'harms 
anel  u])lifts. 

.Muong  tlie'  s|)le'neliel  busts  tlnit  Taft  lias  maele'  may  be  mentiemeel 
theise'  e)f  twei  llliimis  weirtliie's,  Geiv.  Ogle'sby  anel  Gen.  Leigan,  feir  the' 
Memorial  Hall  of  the  Granel  Army  of  the  Kej)ublie,  in  the  public, 
library  buileling  in  (diicagei.  An  impeirtant  weirk  is  the  colossal 
statue  e)f  Washingtem  feir  the  campus  eif  thei  State  I'nive'rsity  at 
Se'attle.  It  rejiresents  him  in  a  fleiwing  cape  anel  the  sweirel  eif  state 
by  his  siele.  It  is  a  figure  that  truly  jiictures  his  great  elignity  anel 
))e)We'r.  A  replica  of  the  famems  feumtain  of  Paelucah,  alemg  with 
se'veral  other  of  Taft’s  works,  were  exhibited  at  the  eiuteleior  art 
exhibitiem  lu'lel  in  Chicago  in  1909.  The  Paehicah  feumtain,  at 
Paelucah,  Ky.,  erecteel  in  honor  of  the  Ineliau’s  memory,  re'pi-e'se*nls 
the  figiire  gazing  straight  aheael  as  if  he  were  watediing  feir  a  feie'. 
A  remarkable  cemetery  memorial  is  the  one  to  Henry  ’P.  Graves,  eif 
Chicage).  It  is  nameel  “The  Eternal  Silence” — an  unusually  impivs- 
sive  cemceptiou.  The  figure  is  of  heroic  size  anel  stanels  emt  e-learly 
against  a  tablet  of  elark  highly  polished  granite. 


“DlSrOVEUY”— DETAIL  KUOM  THE  COLUMBI’S  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN',  WASIIINOTON 

1).  (’. 


Till'  ('ohiinbus  Momorial,  erected  to  the  great  discoverer  on  the  plaza  of  the  Union  Station  at  Washington. 
1>.  C.,  is  a  semicircular  fountain  70  feet  wide  and  05  feet  from  front  to  rear,  adorned  with  a  great  statue 
of  Colninhus  and  appropriate  allegorical  figures. 


THE  BLIND. 


Suggested  by  Maeterlinck's  “Ia;s  .Vvcugles.”  The  sightiess  figures  depend  upon  the  infant  child,  held 
high  in  the  mother's  arms,  for  guidance  and  are  pressing  ciose  to  one  another,  reaching  out  timidly  and 
appealitigly,  and  yet  moving  on. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

Till-  five  great  lakes  are  represented  in  this  picture.  High  standing  Superior  starts  the  descending  stream,  passing  it  on  to  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  while  Ontario, 

crouching  at  the  foot  of  the  others,  .sends  the  water  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 


PADUCAH. 

The  fouiUain  at  Pailiicali,  Ky.,  erected  iu  honor  of  tlie  liuliaii  chief  after  wliom  llie  to«  ii  was-  iiaiucd.  To 
the  left  may  he  seen  one  of  the  sculptor's  lesser  works. 
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Sculpture'  alone,  however,  has  not  oeeu)>ie(l  all  of  Mr,  Taft's  life, 
Th('  lecture  platform  and  tin*  railway  train  claim  a  {iood  share  of 
his  time.  He  has  delivered  some  2,(HK)  lectures  on  art  subjects. 
Since  1SS6  he  has  heen  instructor  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chica<;o, 
and  from  1S92  until  1002  he  was  a  lecturer  in  the  university  extension 
(h'partment  of  the  University  of  Chicafio:  and  even  to-day  he  is 
oftt'ii  travelinj;  with  his  parajdiernalia  and  his  assistants,  ('n>;aoed 
in  denuMist ratin';  to  Xorth,  South,  Kast,  and  IVest  wliat  a  sculptor's 
>tudio  is  lik('  and  what  ^o(*s  on  within  it, 

A  memorial  t(»  ('luistopher  ('olumhus,  desij;n('d  hv  Lorado  Taft, 
mad('  possible  by  the  joint  aid  of  the  Knij;hts  of  ('olumhus  and  tlu' 
('onj;ress  of  the  United  States,  was  erected  in  1012  on  tlu'  pla/a  of 
the  Union  .Station  at  Washin<;ton,  1),  (’,  Mr,  Taft's  desij;n  was 
oivc'ii  lirst  award  by  a  committee  from  tlu'  House  and  .Senat('  in  a 
com])etition  amonj;  artists  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  Tin* 
])rincipal  feature  of  the  architectural  design  is  a  stone  shaft,  4")  feet 
hif;h,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  "lobe  of  the  world.  This  is  a  hack- 
<;round  for  the  fij;ure  of  (’olumhus,  who  is  represented  with  arms 
folded  in  an  attitude  of  meditation  standing;  on  the  prow  of  a  shi]). 
Just  hehnv  the  statue  is  the  figurehead  of  a  shi})  a  female  figure 
ty})ifving  the  s])irit  of  discovery.  On  either  side  of  the  shaft  are  two 
figures,  an  Indian,  re])resenting  the  New  World,  and  a  ])atriarchal 
('aucasian  ty})ical  of  the  Old  World,  Tlie  globe  at  the  to|),  su|)|)ort('d 
by  four  American  eagles,  is  to  re])resent  tlie  influence  tliat  (^dumhus 
had  on  the  growth  of  ])o])ular  knowledge'  concerning  the  sha|)e  of 
tlie  eartli.  The  rear  of  the  shaft  carries  a  medallion  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isahi'lla  and  the  grou])  is  made  com])lete  hj-  two  enormous  lions 
at  the  end  of  the  balustrade  running  from  the  center  to  the  sides  of 
the  fountain, 

A  frank  and  thorough  work  is  Mr,  Taft's  ■•History  of  American 
.S'uljiture,”  ])uhlished  in  11)08,  It  is  widely  read  by  hotli  the  ama- 
ti'ur  and  })rofessional.  His  activities  have  also  heen  directed  toward 
architi'cture,  and  in  11)07  he  was  madt'  a  corr('s|)oiuling  memlx'r  of 
till'  Ami'rican  Instituti'  of  Arcliitects,  To  tlie  city  of  ('hicago  Lorado 
Taft  has  givi'ii  fri'i'ly  of  his  Ix'st  for  tlii'  common  good,  and  it  is 
largi'ly  as  a  citizen  that  he  has  taken  a  firm  hold  u|)on  the  friendly 
ajipreciation  of  his  own  city  and  gained  the  res|)ect  of  his  confreri's 
throughout  till'  country. 


COFFEE  CULTURE  IN  CUBA 
AND  PORTO  RICO  /. 

IX  (M  BA  tlu'i'i'  art'  said  to  have  IxaMi  in  IS47  somn  J.lMtO  or  moio 
coirco  plantations  and  tin*  crop.  notwithstandiiiiX  tlic  tliril'th'ss 
systi'in  of  ctiltivation  then  (xistiiuj;.  amounted,  it  appears,  to 
al)oiit  4S.()0().(U)()  pounds  anntially.  From  that  datt'  tlu*  pro¬ 
duction  rapidly  decliiu'd.  and  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  past 
(•('iitury  (’tiha  imixntc'd  from  Porto  Ivico  a  laioe  proportion  of  Ix'r 
consumption  of  colTc'c. 

Durinj;  the  same  pei  iod  naturally  the  cultivation  of  colfee  in  Port»* 
Kico  increased  and  tin'  ratio  of  ^rowth  sima'  then  has  been  well 
maintained,  hut  it  still  remains  capable  of  irreat  expansion  on 
t'xtensive  tracts  now  almost  unproductive  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  lower  lands.  'Phe  cofTta'  of  Porto  llieo  is  distinjiuished 
hy  its  hi<rh  ([tiality. 

Of  the  cofTee  of  ('uha.  it  may  he  said  that  it  rewards  careful  culture 
ami  preparation  hy  a  richness  of  flavor  and  capacity  for  heavy 
yields  unsurpassed  in  any  other  West  India  IslamI  or  in  South 
America.  These  widl-estahlished  facts  should  point  to  the  revival  and 
(h'vidopment.  under  the  present  favorable  auspices  of  <;ood  Govern¬ 
ment  and  an  enliGhtened  aGrieultural  system,  of  an  important  and 
luGhly  lucrative  industry. 

Previous  modes  of  procedure,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  j)t)int  out. 
were  neither  rational  nor  economical.  'Phev  involved  the  wastage  of 
large  tracts  of  excellent  lands,  specially  suited  for  the  culture  of  coffee, 
and  a  needless  sinking  of  capital.  'Phe  life  t)f  a  coffee  plantation 
managed  under  this  vicious  system  was  limited  necessarily  to  a  com- 
])aratively  short  term  of  years. 

('ultivation  carried  out  with  thoroughness  will,  indeed,  hastem  the 
natural  processes  by  which  tlu*  fertilizer  (demeuts  <-ontaiued  iu  the 
soil  are  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  assimilation  by  the  plant,  but 
it  cannot  replace  what  has  been  removed  in  the  shape  of  cro|)s,  leaves, 
and  primings.  On  this  fact  is  predicated  the  lU'cessity  for  the  use  of 
manures;  and  in  manuring  amply  and  judicituisly  lies  the  secri't  of 
the  perennial  maintenance  of  the  cofb'c  plantation. 

'Phe  coffee  shrub  reipiires  first  a  deep  soil.  If  the  tajiroot  be  stopped 
by  rocks,  or  comjiact  clay,  the  jilant  dies.  'Phe  composition  of  the 
best  coffee  soils  varies  considerably,  but  in  those  of  Porto  Kico  it  is 
found  that  sand  is  a  principal  constituent  of  thi*  majority  of  them, 
while  the  surface  is  rich  iu  humus,  the  product  of  decayed  forest 

'  l!y  Alvin  I'nx,  liorticiilturi.sl  mi  tropical  phmis.  UcpriHlucca  from  .Simmons'  Spico  Mill,  Now  York. 
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A  COFFEE  TREE. 


The  coffee  tree  if  left  to  grow  naturally  will  reach  a  height  of  about  IS  feet,  but  in  order  to  facilitate 
gathering  and  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre  the  tree  is  not  allowed  to  grow  more  than  8  feet.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  color,  turning  into  the  olive  shade  when  full  grown. 


C'OKKKK  Cl’Ml'HK  IN  C  l’ISA  AND  I'OIMO  HK'(». 
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Heavy  clays  are  alloj'etlier  unsuitaMe  and  tlu'  pro¬ 
portion  of  clay  must  in  no  ease  he  sueli  as  to  iiuluec  the  retention  of 
stagnant  moisture,  nor  are  ealeareous  soils  suitahle. 

A  high  percentage  of  iron  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  is  not  an  ohjee- 
tion;  indeed,  ferruginous  and  silieious  soils  are  souglit  after  since  it 
has  heen  remarked  that  tlu'  ravages  of  the  “hemileia  vastatrix”  or 
leaf  hliglit,  are  less  frecpient  and  less  sev('re  on  them  than  elsewhere. 
A  poor  suhsoil  may  he  put  uj)  with,  provided  that  it  he  not  formed 
of  a  damp  clay  or  a  compact  tufa. 

The  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  the  remunerative  culture  of 
the  coffee  shrub  are  tolerably  well  undei-stood.  The  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  highlands  of  both  ('uha  and  Porto  Kico,  affording  as  they 
do  a  climate  of  perpcdual  sj)ring  with  a  range  of  scarcely  more  than  1 1 
degrees  hetween  the  temperature  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months  - 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  recpiirements  of  the  |)lant.  In  Porto  Kico 
the  finest  coffee  has  hitherto  heen  produced  at  altitudes  hetween  hdO 
and  2, .500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Upon  these  highlands,  a  constant 
hreeze  cools  the  atmosphere,  and  the  well-distrihuted  rainfall,  averag¬ 
ing  from  60  inches  annually  at  San  duan  to  100  inches  in  the  northeast 
of  the  island  and  u])on  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  tends  to  erpialize 
the  temperature  of  the  seasons.  Thus  vegetation  does  not  suffer  even 
in  periods  of  comparative  drought,  whilst  during  this  rainy  season  the 
precipitation  is  seldom  torrential.  On  the  southern  slope  of  the 
island,  however,  both  rainfall  and  the  atmospheric  moisture  are  con¬ 
siderably  less,  so  that  in  some  districts  irrigation  is  advantageous,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary.  As  regards  Ouha,  wliile  coffee  will  grow 
almost  anywhere  in  the  island,  it  thrives  best  at  altitudes  of  hetween 
1  ,.51)t)  to  2,.5()()  feet. 

'Phe  (piestion  of  shelter  and  shading  is  one  of  some  little  diflieulty. 
It  was  foi*merly  the  general  practice  in  Porto  Kico,  and  in  parts  of 
('uha,  to  provide  shade  trees,  in  the  belief  that  the  coffee  shrub 
would  not  develop  properly  or  thrive  continuously  without  them. 
Put  later  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  less  torrid  districts  shade 
is  unnecessary,  if  not  ju-ejudicial.  This  is  explained  hy  the  fact 
that  the  only  benefit  afforded  by  the  ju’esence  of  shade  trees  is  that 
of  lessening  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays;  while,  on  the  other  haml,  the 
consumption  of  the  fertilizer  matters  of  the  soil  and  manures  hy  the 
shade  trees  is  of  course  to  the  detriment  of  the  coffee  plant.  In 
Java  shading  is  universal  and  is  general  also  in  \'enezuela.  In 
Brazil,  however,  the  absence  of  shade  trees  is  believed  to  insure 
larger  yields,  although  it  is  sahl  hy  some  to  lessen  the  duration  of  the 
producing  power  of  the  plantation.  On  the  whole,  it  may  he  as¬ 
sumed  that  shading  is  a  matter  in  which  local  practice  will  he,  in 
most  cases,  a  safe  guide  especially  if  viewed  in  conjunction  with  other 
and  economical  considerations.  In  jiarticular  there  is  the  hict  that 
0(r.2."»  -t!)  -^ISiill.  1 


The  inaii;ii;emeii(  of  u  coffee  plaiitalion  reciuires  a  (Treat  deal  of  care  and  many  laborers.  The  (rronnd 
mnsl  he  ferlilizeil  carefully  and  the  crop  watched  continnonsly.  I'pjier  pictnre:  (lathering  coffee. 
Lower  picture:  A  lir.inch  ofa  c  ijfee  t  rec  that  has  heen  properly  pruned  and  topi  eil. 


('oKi'KK  (’n.rriiK  ix  (  ri!.\  and  I’oirro  luco. 
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Ixtlli  in  ('ul)!i  and  in  Tnito  Uico,  nnnuM’ons  inarkctaldi'  |■l•nits  air 
Ixniu'  (»n  Im's  suital)l(‘  for  sliadc  and  sludtc'r  pnrposi's.  'I'Ihis,  a 
plantafion  may  ho  utilized  for  ])olli  fruit  and  cofl'oo  culture  witliout 
detriment  to  eitlu'r  and  with  correspond  in*;  profit  to  tlie  planter,  if 
only  regard  he  had  to  proper  cultivation  and  to  the  adecpiate  supply 
of  availahle  plant  foods.  Where  it  may  he  deemed  advisahle  to 
plant  shade  trees,  simply  as  such,  the  Alhizzia  Sehheek  the  Kreneh 
hois  noir  which  has  always  heen  employed  hy  coffee  planters  in  the 
Antilles,  would  appear  to  unite  the  greatest  numher  of  desirahle 
(pialities  and  locally  at  least,  to  give  the  host  results.  Brysonima 
spieata,  too,  is  much  employed  as  a  shade  tree  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  It  posse.sses  the  advantages  of  sparse  foliage.  ra|)id  growth, 
of  affording  shelter  against  the  wind  as  well  as  the  sun.  of  great 
hardiness,  and  of  not  attaining  too  great  a  size. 

'Phe  method  of  propagation  which  has  in  the  i)ast  heen  largely 
adopted  in  Bort.o  Kieo  hy  utilizing  off-shoots  and  self-sown  plants, 
is  to  he  deprecated,  and  the  system  of  sowing  carefully  selected  seed 
in  specially  prepared  seed  l)eds  is  that  which  should  he  followed. 
'Pile  site  chosen  for  the  seed  heds  should  he  on  a  slight  incline,  so  as 
to  afford  natural  drainage:  it  should  occupy  a  sheltered  position  and 
possess  a  good  surface  layer  of  vegetahle  soil,  which  must  he  worked 
until  a  fine  tilth  is  secured.  It  will  have  heen  cleared  of  all  roots, 
stones,  etc.,  and  in  most  cases,  it  should  he  enriched  with  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  harnyard  manure. 

'Phe  sowing  is  best  made  in  tlu'  month  of  Fehruary  and  the  coffee 
grains  t(»  he  sown  should  he  selected  for  their  size,  weight,  and  perfect, 
formation.  Th(>  grains  an*  plantcxi  at  a  depth  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half,  tlu'  linger  or  a  small  stick  Ix'ing  uscal  for  tlu*  purpose,  and  after 
they  are  placed  in  the  hole  the  earth  is  pressed  down  ovc'r  th(^m  with 
the  hand.  'Phe  sowing  should  he  made  in  rows  distant  about  six 
inches  from  each  other,  the  space  hetwcam  each  grain  sown  laung 
the  satm*.  In  about  1*0  days  tlu*  young  coffee  plants  will  begin  to 
appt'ar,  and  they  will  retnain  in  th(>  sec'd  IxmI  for  a  y('ar  and  a  half, 
when  they  will  havt*  attained  a  laught  of  about  inclu's  and  he  rcaidy 
for  transplanting  to  tlu*  site  selected  for  the  coffee  grove.  'Plu*  seed 
heds  must  he  carefully  kept  free  from  weeds  and  he  irrigated  fre- 
(piently  with  small  (piantities  of  water  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant, 
hut  not  e.xcessive  degree  of  moisture;  ])rovision  must  he  made  also 
for  sheltering  the  young  ])lants  from  excessive  solar  heat  and  from 
strong  winds.  Before  transplanting,  the  lower  branches  of  the 
young  shrub  are  cut  away  so  as  to  obtain  a  clean  and  straight  stem 
with  a  crown  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  gathering  of  the  crops. 
The  best  season  for  transplanting  is  at  the  autumn  e(juinox.  To 
obtain  maximum  yields  the  following  directions  are  laid  down. 

Select  a  fertile  soil  rich  in  humus  and  lying  so  that  natural  drainage 
and  good  aspect  are  secured. 


_  ^  _ 

IIAKVE.STING  COKKEE. 

An  averaKe  yield  far  a  nood  cajTpp  shruli  isaliuiil 
uneand  onp-halfpuumls,  althuuKh  in  liiazil  rroin 
two  to  three  pounds  are  not  uneommon.  As 
seen  in  this  picture  thecotlee  l)erries  pan  l)e 
easily  picked  from  the  dnishes  without  the  use 
of  ladders. 


^  ^  ^ 
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Pick  out  vigorous  and  well-grown  young  jilants.  'Phey  must  be 
removed  without  breakage  of  the  roots  and  with  a  good  ball  of  earth 
about  them.  If  the  ta})root  ])roject  beyond  the  ball  of  earth  it  should 
be  cut  with  a  sharj)  knife,  reducing  it  to  a  length  of  about  S  inches. 

Plant  in  rows  about  S  feet  a])art  and  at  a  distance  of  S  feet  in  the 
rows.  'Phis  will  giA'(‘  700  plants  to  the  acre.  'Phis  is  a  general  ruh*, 
hut  in  the  case*  of  (‘xposed  situations  closer  planting  is  advisable. 
In  such  conditions  small,  compact  trea's,  topped  at  about  2  fe(‘t 
0  inches,  will  give  the  l)est  n'sults. 

Plant  in  rainy  wiaitlu'r  and  with  soil  in  tolerably  moist  condition. 

I’revious  to  planting  ])rcpare  holes  IS  inches  sejuare  and  IS  inches 
in  depth.  In  ju-eparing  the  holes,  the  surface  soil  should  be  placed 
to  the  right  and  the  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  the  left. 
'Phe  latter  should  be  mixed  with  about  two  ])ounds  of  well-rotted 
dung.  About  eight  days  should  intervene  between  the  opening  of 
the  holes  and  the  jdanting.  'Phe  surface  soil,  which  from  having 
heen  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  most  suitable  for  contact  with 
the  roots,  is  first  to  be  used  and  the  holes  are  then  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  remaining  manured  soil,  'riie  ])lants  must  be  carefully 
))laced  and  the  holes  filled  so  as  to  leave  no  lodgment  for  water. 

'Phree  or  four  months  after  the  planting  the  gi-ound  should  be 
gone  over  and  any  dead  or  unsatisfactory  plants  rejdaced  with 
others  of  the  like  size,  so  that  the  entire  gi’ove  may  develop  eveidy. 
All  suckers  and  undesirable  shoots  must  b('  removed  as  soon  as 
they  ai)pear. 

'Po  obtain  maximum  crops  while  avoiding  imapialities  and  inter- 
mittency  of  yield  so  far  as  seasons  and  weather  will  permit,  must 
he  a  chief  aim  of  the  ])lanter,  and  (piestions  of  soil,  planting,  jmming 
and  cultivation  having  been  .carefully  studied,  the  application  of 
suitable  fertilizers  in  adeejuate  quantit}’  and  in  proper  season  becomes 
the  ])aramount  consideration. 

In  the  Antilles  rational  manuring  on  coffee  jdantations  did  not 
(^xist.  At  most  the  pulp  and  ])archment  were  returned  to  the  soil 
and  any  barnyard  manure  that  might  be  available  was  applied 
haphazard.  In  fact,  the  ca])ital  stock  of  the  land  was  the  bank 
drawn  upon  for  the  production  of  crops.  Under  a  better  system  of 
agriculture  the  application  of  dung  or  barnyai’d  manure  is  the  time- 
honored  method  of  restoring  to  the  soil  the  elements  of  plant  food 
of  which  successive  (to])s  have  depleted  it,  but  an  adeciuate  supply 
of  barnyard  manure  is  not  always  aA'ailable  and  the  carnage  of  so 
bulky  a  material  is  costly.  Moreover,  although  farmyard  dung  is, 
in  a  general  sense,  i-ightly  termed  a  com))lete!  manure,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  its  mechauical  action  on  soils,  the  proportion  in 
which  the  principal  constituents  of  plant  fooils  occur  in  it  do  not 
corres|)ond  to  the  reciuirements  of  the  coffee  shrub.  Barnyard 
manure  thus  needs  to  be  su|)plemented  if  heavy  cropping  and  healthy 
growth  are  to  la^  secured. 
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'riio  i)luiit(n‘  cnn  not  lx*  too  stroiigh’  rocomiuciKU'd  to  liavo  llu' 
composition  of  tlic  soil  of  tlic  jdantation  ascertained  by  carcfnl 
analysis.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  manure  siieec'ssfully 
it  is  necessary  to  be  aef|uainted  not  oidy  with  the  food  re(|uirements 
of  tlie  plant  and  crop,  but  also  witli  the  constituents  available  in 
the  soil  for  supplyinj'  tlie  food.  From  a  comparison  of  the  (Umiands 
made  by  the  crop  and  tlie  materials  at  liand  for  meetinjf  them,  we 
discoA'er  what  didiciencii's  (‘.\ist  and  ari^  aldi'  to  determine  the  most 
suitalib'  and  ('conomical  material  for  supplying;  them.  From  a  widl- 
manacied  plantation  in  full  yield  an  aA'erage  crop  of  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  dressed  coffee  ])er  tri'e  should  be  readily  obtainable*; 
and  this  is  the  minimum  n'sult  of  careful  cultivation  and  liberal 
manuring  that  should  be  aimed  at.  'riuis,  an  acre  of  plantation, 
rejiresenting  700  trees,  thoroughly  cultivated  and  in  full  bearing, 
may  at  a  moderate  estimate  be  (‘.xpected  to  yield  1,0,')0  ])oimds  of 
dressed  coffee  annually. 

Much  large  r  anel  e-einsielerably  smaller  acerage  yielels  are*  eibtaineel 
in  either  eaiffex'-greiw  ing  e-emntries.  In  (Vvlem,  befeire  elisease  raA'age'el 
the  plantatieins,  a  yielel  of  20  hunelreel  pe‘r  ae-re  was  neit  infreeiuently 
eibtaiiie  el  anel  this  is  saiel  tei  be  alsei  the  case  in  (niatemala.  In  Me'xieai, 
e-reips  eif  2^  peiunels  and  in  Brazil  d  peiiinds  jior  shrub  are  saiel  tei  be* 
e  eimmon;  while,  em  the  eitbe'r  banel,  in  seiiue  jilaea's  the  aA’erage*  yielel 
is  re'ckoneel  scarcely  to  exce‘eel  eme-half  peiunel  |)er  tre'i*.  In  aeleipting 
the  figure  eif  H  pemnels  eif  ehrsseel  eeiffen'  as  the  leiwest  yielel  pe‘r  tre'e 
that  the  planter  sbeiulel  leieik  to  attain,  1  have  in  cie’iw  the  faeO  that  it  is 
always  better  tei  manure  feir  a  maximum  eu’eip  when  e  alculating  the 
fertilizer  elements  tei  be  supplU.el  tei  the  soil. 

('einstant  attentiein  must  be  gi\'en  tei  the  meelicinal  e-ultivatiein  eif 
the  seiil  anel  it  sbeiulel  never  be  allenveel  tei  be‘ce)m(>  barel.  Orelinarily, 
twei  pleiwings  are  given,  the  first  sbeirtly  after  the  creip  has  Ixen 
gathereel  anel  tlm  senainel  five  eir  six  months  later,  aelvantage  be*ing 
take  n  eif  a  peirieiel  when  the  seiil  is  in  geieiel  weirking  oreler. 

d'ei  gei  ein  the  laml  when  it  is  wet  is  e'ortain  tei  elei  harm.  FerfeeO 
elrainage,  either  natural  eir  artifiedal,  is  eif  the*  greate'st  im])eirtanee. 
Wheiv.  the  site  eif  the  plantatiem  eleies  neit  alleiw  eif  the  use  eif  the 
pleiw,  e  edtiA'atiein  by  the  spaele  eir  the  fork  has  tei  be*  substitute-el, 
the  seiil  being  stirreel  tei  the  ele-pth  eif  about  a  feieit,  in  eirele-r  to  favor 
the  retention  eif  meiisture  ami  to  eibtain  the  gre-ate-st  possible  aelvantage- 
freim  the  rainfall. 

(Ire  at  e-are.  must  at  all  times  be  taken  tei  aveiiel  injury  tei  the  main 
lateral  reieits  eif  the  plant  in  the  preicess  eif  cultivatiein.  It  is  espe  ¬ 
cially  important  neit  tei  plow,  or  even  tei  heie  elen  ply,  at  the-  time  eif 
fleiwering,  in  eireler  neit  to  elestreiy  the  elelicate  hairs  which  the  reieitlets 
eif  the  shrub  put  feirth  at  that  perieiel.  'riu-se  reieit  hairs  are  lie-lieA'eel 
tei  have  fen-  their  jnirpeise  the  sujiply  eif  aelelitieinal  nourishment  tei 
the  plant  to  assist  in  the-  feirmatiein  of  the  fruit,  lleie-ing  sheiuhl  be- 
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ospociiilly  attcMided  to  iinnuMliatcly  helVu'o  tlu.  period  of  llowerinii; 
in  order  to  d('stroy  wA'eds  and  stray  plants,  wliieli  would  otherwise 
aj)propriate  tlu*  nuinun*  appliecl  for  tlu  nourislinient  of  the  crop 
and  would  also  tend  to  choke  the  ])lants  and  inonoi)olize  air  and  lijjht. 

When  irrigation  is  had  recours(  to  it  should  not  he  too  fre(|U('nt 
or  in  too  jiieat  a  (juantity,  since  the  effect  of  an  opposite*  course  is 
said  to  h(*  to  diminish  tlu*  ai’oma  and  thus  to  depreciate*  the  epiality 
of  the*  e*re>p.  At  the  pe*rie)el  eef  fletwerinj;  irriyatieen  must  he*  suspe*nele>el, 
e*ve*n  rain  l)e*in<;  pr(*iuetie*ial  tee  the*  fe>rmatie»n  e)f  the*  he*rry. 

At  all  stajreseef  their  yreewth  the*  tree*s  must  he  syste*matie*ally  ane! 
e  are*fully  prune*el,  with  the  eihje*e-t  e»f  ke*epin>r  the*m  eepi  n.  see  as  te»  insure* 
the  penetratieen  of  lijjht  anel  the*  five  edreulatiem  e>f  air,  anel  se)  alset  tee 
pivscrve  eudy  such  iieu'tiems  eef  the  woeiel  as  will  hear  fruit  ahunelantly 
anel  eef  eeueel  epiality.  As  in  the*  case  eif  plants  in  the*  se*eel-l)cels,  see  in 
the  ])lantatie)n  all  suckers  anel  unelesirahlc  sheuits  must  he*  re*me»ve*el 
immeeliately  tlu*y  app(*ar. 

JL  .H  jLif  \x  w  A/  A/  A  ^  A  JK  A  A  vA  A^ 

VENEZUELA  A  '/  /. 

The  principal  eeihl-hearine  area  e)f  Veiu'zuela  e)ce*upies  the 
southw(*stern  peirtiein  eif  the  Republic,  exteneliu"  freim  the 
headepiarters  eif  the  River  Yuruari  eleiwn  te)  the  freintier  of 
liritish  (luiana.  The  River  ('aroni,  one  of  the  chief  trihu- 
tarie's  of  the  Orinoco  system,  heiunels  the  elistrict  on  the  W(*st,  hut 
this  rejiion  has  as  yet  been  hut  little  expleireel. 

'riu*  portion  eif  Veneziu'la  emhraeeel  within  these  limits,  anel 
ne)w  kneiwn  as  Spanish  (luiana,  was  once  theiught  by  the  En<;lish  te) 
he  the*  real  El  l)e)raelo  e)f  the  vSpiinish  paelres.  Sir  Walter  Raleifijh,  in 
one  e)f  his  wi*stern  ve)ya"(*s  in  search  of  the  elusive  El  Deeraeh),  heaeh*el 
an  expe*elitie)n  to  the  Orinoce)  in  I.aO.a  anel  expleeivel  the  river  in  small 
boats  as  far  as  ('iuelael  Beelivar,  or  An<je)stura.  He  e*e)llected  sample's 
e)f  fijeelel  anel  eliamonels,  hreeiij^ht  te)  him  by  the  Inelians,  hut  faile*el  to 
linel  the  se)ure*e*  e)f  either. 

'rids  part  e)f  Venezuela  is  of  large  extent,  alme)st  e)ne*-thirel  the 
entire*  area  eef  the  ceeuntry,  witheeut  inclueling  the  vast  stretches 
e)f  unexple)reel  territeery  te)  the  se)uth  anel  w(*st,  anel  fre)m  it  Venezuela 
elerives  a  eonsielerahle  prope)rtion  of  her  revenue,  in  the  shape  of 
taxe's  e)n  gold,  rubber,  chicle,  anel  elyeweieuls,  as  well  as  freun  cattle 
anel  e)the*r  mineir  inelustries.  'riu*  cemntry  alse)  cemtains  vast  stores 
e)f  valuable  harelweioels,  hut  this  senirce  of  wealth  has  small  value 
at  pivsent,  eiwing  te)  the  high  cost  of  transpe)rtation. 

'  lly  II.  llunliiiKlon  Miller,  in  the  “Milling  and  .Scienlifie  Cress,"  San  Kraneiseo,  e'al. 
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Tlid  pold  deposits  of  Venezuela  lie  within  the  southeast  section  of  the  country  hctween  the  source  of 
the  Yuruari  Kiver  and  the  frontier  of  Hritish  Ouiana,  with  the  t'aroni  Ifiver  as  a  l)Oundary  on  the 
west.  Throughout  this  extensive  territory  gold  quartz  occurs  frequently,  one  l)ed,  owned  by  the 
old  El  Callao  Co.,  havine  prcxiuced  in  the  it)  years  of  its  exploitation  more  than  .?.')0,(KK),(KK).  In  the 
same  territory  are  found  innumerable  outcroppings  of  alluvial  gold  and  very  rich  deposits  of  gold 
nuggets. 
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Tlu'  interior  is  Ix'st  roacliod  In-  means  of  the  Orinoco  Kiver,  which 
IS  navif^abh*  durin"  most  of  the  year  for  oeean-<;oinf;  steamers  as 
far  as  ('iudad  Bolivar.  The  nean'st  part  of  the  <;old  district  lies 
lot)  miles  southeast  from  th(>  little  |)ort  of  San  Keli/,  on  the  Orinoco, 
whence*  a  waj;onroad  of  fair  (piality  eomu'cts  with  the*  mininj;  town 
of  101  ('allao  and  (*\lends  to  the*  lower  part  of  the  district,  ot)  to  KM) 
mih's  southeast.  Some*  trallie  is  also  maintaiiK'd  with  tlu*  low(*r 
eountrv  hy  nu*ans  of  larj^e*  Hat  boats  and  laun<*h(*s  whieli  eonu*  up 
from  British  Ouiana. 

'riu*  distrihutiou  of  *101(1  is  <;(*m*ral  throujihout  this  (*xt(*nsiv(* 
ar(*a  and  its  oeeurr(*ne(*  can  lx*  dividc'd  into  three*  typ(*s  true  allu- 
vials,  belts  or  /one's  e)f  slude*,  and  epiartz  veins. 

'Phe*  alluvial  depeesits  iire*  maiidy  e*onlin(*d  te)  the*  extreme*  south- 
easte'rn  jxirtiem,  eleise  te)  the*  border  of  British  (luiana,  the  same 
formation  extendiii"  ae*re)ss  the  frontier  inte)  that  eountrv. 

Some*  placer  *j;old  is  also  found  alon*;  the*  ('areeni  and  e*spe'e*ially 
one  of  its  brane*he*s.  the  Bara<;mi;  anel  the*  smaller  tributary  streams 
of  tbe  Oriuoe-o  just  above*  An<;ostura  are*  re'porte'd  to  afford  *j;old, 
althe)u*;b  the'se  |)arts  are*  as  yet  little*  expleere'el. 

'Phe  extensive  be*lts  and  /eene's  of  auriferous  shale*  anel  schist 
are*  preibably  the*  orifjinal  se)ure*e  eef  the  alluvial  <;e)ld.  which  is  de'rived 
freem  au  intrie'ate*  system  of  epiartz  veinlets,  frexpiently  unitiufj  te) 
form  pockets  e)f  considerable  rie*hne*ss.  A  study  of  the*  roe*k  forma¬ 
tion  indieate's  that  the*  fjolel  was  e*e)ntaine*d  within  strin<;ers  and 
crystalline  grains  of  arsenical  pyrite*.  The*  oxielation  and  d(*ee)m- 
|)e)sition  e)f  this  mine*ral  and  of  the*  friable*  schist  that  enelose's  it, 
has  iTsultexI  in  the  feermation  of  the  eliy  peiekets  for  whie*h  seime 
|)e)rtions  of  the  elistrie*t  are  fameius.  The*  gradual  weathering  of 
the  schist  and  the*  washing  e)ut  and  eoneentratie)n  of  the*  geild  in  the* 
beds  anel  banks  of  the  streams  have*  eiriginated  the  plae*e*rs  of  the* 
lower  e*e)untrv. 

The*  ge)l(l-bearing  epiartz  veins  so  far  eliseove'ie'd  iire*  mainly  eoidiiu'd 
to  the  more  northe*rly  jieirtions  e)f  the  district  around  the*  e)ld  town 
iind  mine*  of  K1  ('allao,  which,  ehiring  the  period  of  its  maximum 
produe-tion,  ranke'd  among  the*  neitable*  mining  ve'iiture's  of  the* 
world  and  is  reputed  te)  have*  proeluee'd  S.a(),(M)I),()(M)  iu  the  thirty- 
odd  years  of  its  life. 

'Phe*  veins  occur  ne*ar,  e)r  ine*le)se'(l  witliin,  a  s(‘rie*s  of  eruptive 
dike's,  mainly  of  eliabase,  whie*h  have*  frae*ture*d  the*  schist.  During 
the  period  of  its  maximum  activity,  30  years  ago,  the*  K1  ('allao 
district  had  a  number  of  operating  mine's  anel  several  mills  were 
running,  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day.  'Phe*  richer 
de*j)e)sits,  however,  were  se)e)n  weirke'd  e)ut,  and  with  increasing 
depth  the  veins  be'came  peior  and  re*frae*te)rv.  Steam  being  the 
motive*  |)e)W(*r  and  the*  neighboring  fore'sts  being  rapidly  devasted. 
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scarcity  of  fuel,  and  increased  cost  of  juiinping,  together  witli  the 
impoverisliineiit  of  the  veins,  caused  the  stop])age  of  one  mine 
after  another  until  only  three  companies  are  now  in  active  opera¬ 
tion,  while  a  fourth,  the  successor  of  the  original  K1  ('allao,  has 
suspended  operations  pi'iidinj;  tlu'  conclusion  of  th(>  war. 

"I'he  thri'c  compani(*s  still  opiuatinj'  an*  the  folloAvin<;: 

Unh!  Fitldn  of  Wiiezuehi  (Ltd.).-  d'his  is  an  Kiifflish  corporation, 
with  heaihiuartcus  at  K1  Peru,  owniiiff  a  lai'^e  jjcroup  of  mininj;  claims 
about  4  mileswest  of  K1  (’allao.  4'h('  or<‘,  aftc'r  licit)*;  *  rushed,  is 
•;round  in  two  ('‘hileiin  mills  with  addition  of  (|uicksilv(‘r,  1'he  dis- 
char<;ed  pulp  is  passed  over  amal*;amalion  plati's  and  tlu*  tailing 
from  the  plates  is  treated  in  steel  tanks  hy  evanidation.  4'h(>  on* 
yields  from  I  to  4  ounces  gold  per  ton. 

El  Aittparn  Mine  Tliis  is  also  an  English  corporation  own¬ 

ing  the  majority  of  stock  in  another  comjiany  of  similar  name  incor¬ 
porated  in  Venezuela  to  work  the  once  famous  La  Paz  honanza. 
one  of  the  surface  pockets,  from  which  10, ()t)0  ounces  of  gold  were 
taken  Ly  crude  methods,  from  a  series  of  rich  veinlets  and  pockets, 
almost  at  the  surface.  After  the  richest  part  of  the  honanza  had 
heeii  worked  out,  a  narrow  hut  rich  pay  streak  was  exploited  hy  the 
present  company  to  a  depth  of  over  ;i()()  feet,  where  it  finally  became 
too  narrow  and  irregular  for  profitable  working.  Ore  is  crusbed  in  a 
10-stamp  mill  througb  10-mesh  screens.  The  resulting  coarse  pulp 
is  then  reground  and  the  gold  amalgamated  in  revoh  ing  (\)l)b  pans. 
The  tailing  from  the  pans  passes  over  flames  tables  to  remove  the 
auriferous  sulphides,  and  is  tlien  cyanided  in  steel  tanks.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  in  search  of  anotlier  property,  so  the  mine  is  proba])ly 
worked  out. 

Coinpaina  Anonima  la  Increihle.—  This  is  a  ^'enezuelan  corpora¬ 
tion,  with  head(|uarters  at  (’aracas.  The  mines,  ,S  miles  nortluaist 
from  El  (’allao,  are  the  result  of  a  comparatively  recent  discovery. 
'I'lie  hard  (piartz  ore  is  crushed  in  a  ‘iO-stamp  mill  througb  •20-niesh 
diagonal-slot  screens,  the  free  gold  being  extracted  ])y  amalgamation. 
’Phe  average  extraction  from  over  40,000  tons  crushed  to  date  is 
slightly  in  e.xcess  of  4  ounce  per  ton,  al)out  |  ounce  remaining  in  the 
tailing.  About  25, 000  tons  of  tailing  is  now  ready  for  evanidation 
and  the  company  is  preparing  to  erect  a  jdant  to  treat  this  residue 
as  well  as  to  handle  the  new  tailing.  Several  veins  are  in  ])rocess  of 
exploitation  and  the  future  of  the  property  is  good. 

Sew  Callao  Mining  Co. — This  is  tlie  successor  of  the  original  El 
(’allao,  wliich  was  an  Englisli  corporation.  The  present  company, 
being  a  French  organization,  has  been  in  trou])le  since  the  ])eginning 
of  the  war,  as  the  necessary  capital  has  been  impossible  to  obtain. 
The  main  El  (’allao  mine  was  abandoned  and  allowed  to  (ill  with 
water  many  years  ago,  but  the  property  of  this  company  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  one,  and  eml)races  a  numl)er  of  other  mines,  some  of  them  with 
excellent  prospects. 
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The  ('icapra  district,  whicli  is  situated  al)out  2o  miles  nortliwest 
from  El  ('allao,  made  a  sensation  some  10  or  lo  years  aj^o  on  account 
of  the  discovery  of  a  succession  of  rich  surface  jKx-kets  of  coarse 
<jold,  found  almost  under  the  f;rass  roots  in  the  low  hills  Ijorderiii" 
the  hanks  of  the  ('ica])ra  Kiver,  a  lu-anch  of  the  up|)cr  Yuruari. 
'riu'  gold  is  in  decomposed  schist.  A  ])ortion  of  this  zoiu'.  including 
the  l)(>d  and  l)anks  of  the  (’icapra  Jiivcr,  is  Ixung  (‘.\|)lor(*d  hy 
th(!  Yuruari  (’o.,  a  ^’('nczuclan  corporation,  Avith  head(|uarl(‘rs 
at  (’aracas.  Tin*  opmations,  Avhich  as  yid  ai(‘  of  a  pr(diminary 
character,  arc  being  carri(‘d  on  by  nuunis  of  a  small  clamshell  dredge*, 
Avith  a  capacity  (tf  L'OO  cul)ic  yards  p(*r  day.  'Phe  entire*  pre)pe*rty  eef 
seA'cral  hunelreel  acirs  has  hce*n  fairly  Avcll  pre)sj)e*cteel  l)y  e*hurn- 
elrilling,  anel  scA'eral  millieen  cubic  yarels  eef  material  is  estimateel  to  l)e 
aA'ailable,  Avith  an  average  yielel  e)f  .'<1  per  yarel,  at  a  ceest  e)f  ,')()  cents 
per  yarel. 

Tlie  ('uyuni  anel  El  Deuaeh)  elistrie-ts  of  Sj)anish  Guiana  embrace 
the*  e.xtrenu*  se)utlu*astern  part  e»f  Venezuela,  exteneling  tee  the  frontier 
of  British  Guiana.  The  preeelue'tieen  is  maiidy  freun  alluvial  AAash- 
ings,  althemgh  some  golel  is  noAv  being  Avem  freun  eiuartz  ve*ins. 

The  AA'eukings  extend  into  the  basin  eef  the  ('uyuni,  Avbich  in  turn 
runs  inte)  the  main  Esc'quibe)  JiiA'er,  tlie  j)rine*ipal  stream  e)f  British 
(luiana.  IVo  French  ceempanies  are  eeperating  in  the  elistrict: 
tliey  are  knoAvn  leecally  as  tlie  ('uyuni  ('ee.  anel  the  Perserverane'ia  eir 
El  Deiraelo  C'o.  In  aeldition  tei  tlu'se  tAvei  Aentuivs,  a  ceuisieleralile 
quantity  of  geilel,  amounting  in  faA'eirable  seasons  tei  seA  eral  tbeuisand 
ounces,  is  proelue*eel  by  primitiA'e  banel  Avashing  in  bateas  anel  hanel 
rockers,  freun  ceuicessions  tielonging  to  jiriA'ate  ineliA  ieluals,Avlio  grant 
permits  tei  the  miners,  and  exact  a  jiercentage  of  the  geilel  preielue*ed 
as  reiyalty.  Alteigether,  this  is  a  rich  anel  promising  district  anel 
may  beceime  eif  much  givater  impeirtance  A\hen  meue  faA'orable  e*on- 
elitions  prcA'ail.  At  present  the  output  is  limite*d  eiAving  to  lack  eif 
transpeirtatiein,  liigh  ceist  eif  feieiel  anel  supplies,  anel  tlie  piVAalence 
eif  malarial  feA  ers. 

With  better  facilities  in  the  shape  of  dreelge*s  anel  either  meielern 
geilel-saA'ing  mae*binerv,  as  A\'e*ll  as  the*  e*einstrue*tieui  eif  lietter  reiads 
freun  the  Orineicei  J{iA'er,  seiutlieastern  Venezuela  may  easily  take  its 
place  in  the  freint  rank  as  eine  of  the*  meist  preieluctiA'c  geilel-mining 
districts  of  South  America.  This  applies  in  eeiual  proportion  to  tlu* 
nortliern  part,  around  El  ('allao.  Tlie  entire  elistrict,  A\’ith  the 
exception  of  the  immeeliate  A’icinit}'  of  El  ('alhiei,  is  fairly  A\ell  tim¬ 
bered.  The  riA'ers  and  larger  streams  abeiund  in  Avater-jioA\'er  sites, 
and  the  country  presents  no  unusual  elilliculties  to  the  construction 
of  good  roads.  The  climate,  Avhile  hot  and  elamp  in  the  rainy  season, 
is  not  unhealthy  for  AA'hite  men  Avhei  obserA'e  the  usual  precautieins 
lU'cessary  in  all  tropical  countries. 


TWO  GREAT  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TORS  OF  DON  QUIXOTE  IN 
AMERICA  /. 

IX  PAINTERS  and  dalinoatoi-s,  autliors  and  poets  ever  have  found 
a  fit  complement  to  their  creations.  Tliey  are  to  the  writer  as  the 
actor  to  tlie  playwright  or  dramatist.  Tliey  interpret,  in  fine, 
incorporate,  tlie  jiersonalities  created  by  the  imagination  or 
adapted  from  real  exjierience.  Hence  you  may  liave  seen  two  artists, 
the  writer  and  the  painter,  freiiuently  consulting  together,  and  the 
results  of  their  conferences  go  hand  in  liand. 

In  the  early  days  of  primitive  printing — tlie  Stone  Age  of  the  hook — 
the  clever,  roguish  and  even  satirical  vignettes  were  conceived,  to 
which  one  must  resort  to  study  the  origin  of  caricature.  Later,  as 
(luteiiherg’s  invention  was  perfected  until  it  reached  the  astonishing 
printing  jiresses  of  our  day,  the  art  of  the  illustrator  demands  recogni¬ 
tion  and  reaflirms  its  supremacy.  A  legion  of  celebrated  artists  re¬ 
view  in  their  silent  studios  the  pages  of  the  world’s  celebrated  hooks 
and  study  their  characters  as  they  attempt  to  animate  them  for 
others  with  pen  and  brush.  It  would  he  impossible  to  condense  into 
a  brief  roll  the  list  of  the  many  artistswho  have  attained  success  to-day 
in  Europe  in  this  (ic'ld.  Daily  there  appears  a  new  signature  that 
rivals  those  whose  fame  already  is  assured  by  criticism  and  jnihlic 
admiration. 

The  rising  as  well  as  the  well-established  artists  share  their  efforts 
amongst  the  classic  and  recent  hooks. 

vShakespeare  and  (’ervantes,  like  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac,  have  been 
favorite  authors  with  these  modern  analyzers,  the  jiortrayers  of  the 
drama  of  life,  (’ertain  artists  in  France  and  England,  Germany  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  Spain,  have  produced  admirably  original  concepts  and 
shown  remarkable  deftness  in  their  execution,  and  now  to  their  num- 
h('r  may  he  added  two  collaborators  from  America.  The  New  World 
is  proud  to  send  her  devotees  of  art  and  beauty  to  the  fastidious 
court  of  Europe,  in  which,  laying  aside  differences  in  nationality,  the 
most  noteworthy  interpreters,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  of  tlie 
world’s  library  combat  for  supremacy.  America  wishes  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  what  she  has  begun  to  be. 

'  Translation  of  an  article  by  Ilcrnardo  <’■ .  Harms,  ptiblishcd  in  the  Septcml)or  (19I'<)'nnml)cr  ’of  Social, 
llabana.  Ciil'a. 


G. Lopez-  Naguil. 


TWO  AMKHICAX  ILLVSTHATOKS  OF  DON  QFIXOTE. 

The  centiT  pU  tiirc.  called  the  Sad-Faced  Knight,  is  drawn  hy  the  Mexican,  Montenegro.  At  the  right  appears  its  designer,  as  pictured  hv  I.dpez-Xagnil.  and  al  the  left 

I.dpez-Xaguil  is  jiortrayed  by  Koberto  Montenegro. 


MONTKXKliUO’S  1 1,!,!’ STHATH  )NS  OK  DON  (^IIXOTK. 

Of  tlif  Mexican  arlisl,  Montcnccro.  designer  of  the  three  illustrations  above,  the 
authoritative  Italian  eritie.  \  ittorio  1‘iea.  has  said:  ■'  lie  possesses  the  art  of 
inleri)relint;  the  lieroie  and  mystical  spirit  of  the  remarkahle  book  that  con¬ 
st  it  utes  the  urealest  tllory  of  Si)anish  lileralure.”  The  .Mexican  has  aehieyeil 
many  triumphs  as  a  i)ainler  in  Kuroi)e  as  well  as  .\meriia. 
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Ovt'i'lookiiif;  tlu*  paiiitors,  still  few  in  iiumlu'r;  l(*avinj>:  aside  llie 
caricaturists,  wlio  in  Buenos  Aires  and  llahana  constitute  the  two 
most  vigorous  seliools  of  satire  and  a  facility  for  tlie  picaresque,  two 
yctnnj;  artists,  Roberto  Montencf'ro  and  Ldpez-Nafinil  (the  former 
Mexican  and  tlie  latter  Ar<ientinian),  merit  warm  commendation  for 
the  work  tlu'V  liave  undertaken.  Both  yonnf;  and  enamored  ot  their 
art,  tliey  win  the  admiration  of  the  most  exacting  critic.  The  liighest 
tribute  has  been  dedicated  to  them  by  a  connoisseur  whose  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  fine  arts  is  undisputed  througliout  Europe  Vittorio 
Pica.  In  a  future  article  wc  shall  consider  the  work  of  each  separately. 
At  [)resent  we  link  their  names  only  for  the  purpose  of  comment  upon 
tlieir  illustrations  of  Don  Quixote. 

In  these  two  enthusiastic  Americans,  in  whom  are  to  be  found  the 
teelmi(iue  and  the  ideolofjy  of  more  than  one  European  artist,  we  have 
admirable  illustrations  of  the  immortal  bookwhich  seems  to-dayto  be 
a  liistoric  compendium,  exuberant  in  fancy,  of  a  race  of  coiupier- 
ors,  adveJiturers,  and  farceurs,  as  well  as  of  an  age  splendid  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  art. 

How  have  Montenegro  and  Ldpez-Xaguil  conceived  of  the  famous 
(’ervantine  personages  f  How  haA'c  they  visualized  the  scenes  which 
the  l)ook  ])res(‘nts  in  rapid  succession,  in  whicli  fantasy  and  reality 
unite  to  give  an  atmosphere  of  satire  and  wit  to  the  whole  (  Indeed, 
as  may  immediately  be  appreciated  from  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations,  the  two  artists  do  not  possess  the  same  or  even  a  similar 
point  of  view.  The  Quixote  of  Edpez-Xagxiil  is  more  delicate,  more 
spiritual,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  than  that  of  Montenegro, 
who,  adopting  a  style  imitative  of  the  wood  engravings  in  which 
the  (lermans,  Lucas  ('ranacb  and  Adam  Adoif  ()l)erlander,  excelled, 
imparts  a  certain  rudeness  to  the  type  a  rusticity  that  is  hardly  to 
be  found  in  Ldpez-Xaguil,  although  disguised  by  a  wealth  of  deco¬ 
rative  lines.  Krom  one  ])oint  of  view  Montenegro  is  more  real, 
more  human.  Ldpez-Xaguil  seeks  the  same  exj)ression  of  lunnan 
emotion,  but  upon  condensing  it  into  that  form  of  contrasting  black 
and  white,  light  and  shadow,  besides  a  signal  apjweciation  of  the 
decorative  art,  his  characters  gain  that  spirit  which  is  lacking  in 
Montenegro’s  work.  This  difference  has  its  rise  naturally  in  the 
manner  in  which  each  artist  has  comprehended  Quixote.  Ld|)ez- 
Xaguil  has  seen  in  the  sad-faced  knight  one  longing  for  the  infinite, 
whose  creator  places  him  in  ridiculous  situations  for  didactic  pur¬ 
poses.  In  reality,  the  book  is  nothing  other  than  the  drama  of  human 
life  and  sovd,  ever  dreaming  and  as])irant,  daily  facing  disa])])oint- 
ing  realism.  The  chimeras  of  Alonso  Quijano  are  our  own.  We 
also  have  had  or  sliall  experience  the  windmill  episode,  and  in  raj)t 
romantic  or  in  democratic  madness  we  shall  redress  injiiries  and  strive 
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(?S  Till-:  l*AX  AMKHICAX  I'XIOX. 

to  lilxM’iito  molo  than  oiio  hrotlu'r  who  apiu'ars  to  us  (ortuml  hy 
a<-uto  sunorinj;:.  Wo  sliall  fail  liko  Alonso  Quijano;  wo  shall  riso 
a<;ain  to  oontinuo  tho  oourso;  and  although  Koason — our  Sanoho 
ohstinately  porsists  in  showing  us  tho  pro])or  voritios,  always  will  wo 
g(*  forward,  lanoo  in  hand,  upon  lifo's  highways.  Soiuothing  of  all 
tliis  Ldpez-Naguil’s  drawings  will  suggest  to  us.  Vittorio  Pica  has 
said  rightly,  “lie  has  struok  the  keynote  in  interpreting  the  heroio 
and  mystio  sj)irit  of  the  hook  that  represents  the  greatest  glory  of 
Spanish  literature.” 

In  the  delicate  traceries  of  his  pencil  you  may  catch  the  true 
artist's  idealism:  and  although  you  note  occasional  defects  in  tech- 
ni((ue  and  j)erspective,  you  will  l)e  very  lenient  toward  the  artist, 
lie  is  ve  v  yomig:  he  is  scarcely  27  years  old;  and  already  he  has 
produced  more  than  an  earnest  ()f  the  accomplisliments  he  has 
umlortaken.  Montenegro,  older  and  widely  known  in  artistic  circles, 
has  not  expressed  the  spirit  of  Quixote  so  well.  The  Mexican  has 
achieved  greater  success  in  anotlier  l)ranch  of  artistic  endeavor, 
which  we  .shall  review  later.  Although  his  illustrations  of  I 'on 
Quixote  are  very  croditahle,  those  of  his  Argentinian  collaborator 
are  ])referal)le.  The  latter,  together  with  those  of  the  Spaniard 
Ricardo  Marin,  are  the  most  satisfactory  contem])orary  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  that  ardent  soul  who,  intoxicated  with  fantasy  and  dream¬ 
ing,  set  out  one  memorahle  morning  to  coiujuer  a  world  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  imaginarv  Dulcinea. 


PALISADES  INTERSTATE 

P  A  T?  ff 
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Most  national  and  State  parks  are  created  to  pres(*rv('  the 
^lories  of  their  natural  l)eautyfrotn  tlu-  ravajjesof  advane- 
injj  civilization.  Tlie  Palisades  Interstate  Park  not  oidy 
fulfills  this  re(|uirenient.  hut  also  embraces  a  territory  in 
the  States  of  Xew  York  and  New  dersey  whieli  in  historical  interest 
is  hardly  surpassed  hy  an  area  of  etpial  size  in  the  I’nited  States. 
Not  oidy  does  this  park  preserve  the  stately  and  majjnifieent  palisades 
whieli  ('apt.  Henry  Hudson  and  Ids  crew  set  their  wonderinj;:  eyes  on 
wlien  tliev  first  sailed  up  tlie  river  tliat  was  to  make  his  name  im¬ 
mortal,  hut  within  its  confines  are  old  forts,  battle  <irounds,  and 
historic  scenes  whieli  are  rich  in  Icf'endry  and  Kevolutionarv  history. 
There  is  probably  not  a  park  in  the  country,  also,  from  which  tlu- 
people  derive  as  much  benefit,  inasmuch  as  the  Palisades  Park  is 
within  two  hoars’  travel  of  at  least  1(),0(K),(M)()  jicople. 

'Pile  Palisades  Interstate  Park  had  its  inception  in  a  movement, 
started  in  the  early  nineties,  to  sav(>  the  palisades,  one  of  the  famous 
seenie  attractions  of  the  country,  from  destruction  by  (piarrvmeii. 
The  New  dersey  Federation  of  Women’s  (’luhs  were  instrumental  in 
pei-suadiii"  the  le<>;islature  of  that  State  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
the  palisades,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  suHieient  to  obtain  options 
on  the  land,  was  appropriated  by  both  New  York  and  New  ders(*y 
and  a  commission  appointed,  repri'sentiiifi;  both  States,  to  administer 
the  fund.  Twidve  mih's  of  this  park  wen*  in  Nmv  diusey  and  about 
2  miles  in  New  York.  ’Plie  area  has  been  added  to  from  time  to 
time  by  both  imrehase  and  donation  until  now  tlu*  park  comprises 
about  d(),0()()  acres  of  land.  'Plu*  fjift  of  Mrs.  Kdward  H.  Harriman 
of  $1 ,()()(),()()()  and  1(),()()()  acres  of  land  added  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  park  project.  The  part  of  the  park  known  as  tlu'  Harriman- 
Bear  Mountain  section  contains  about  2(),()(K)  acres  on  the  west  sich' 
of  the  Hudson  River.  The  first  10  or  12  years  were  spent  almost 
entirely  in  the  aef|uisition  of  lands,  and  it  is  only  since  lt)12  that 
much  attention  has  been  fijiven  to  improvements.  Alxmt  .?S,0()(),(K!0 
has  been  expended,  of  which  more  than  half  was  of  private  suhscrij)- 
tion,  and  the  money  has  been  used  for  the  buildinj;  of  roads,  basins, 
shelters,  docks,  and  lakes  until  to-day  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
is  probably  the  best  outfitted  piece  of  land  for  public  use  that  there 
is  in  the  country. 

The  im])rovemont  of  this  park  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
eotnmissioners  in  a  novel  way,  as  indeed  is  tlu*  ('iitirc*  selu'ine  of  tlu' 


BOAT  LANHINO  AT  HEAR  MOTNTAIN  PARK. 

These  large  river  boats  bring  thousands  to  enjoy  the  Palisades  Park  every  season.  The  ride  up  the  river  from  New  York  City  to  the  Palisades  Park  is  a  wonderful  tome  on  a  hot 

day  in  summer. 


FOREST  VIEW  BASIN. 

Thrw  largo  motor-boat  basins  woro  oonslruolod  by  Iho  oommissionors  that  would  aooommodato  1,1)00  ploasuro  boats.  This  view  shows  tho  Forest  View  i)laygrouiid  and  motor-boat 
^  ba^iii  (iinTtly  uiuirr  the  ovorhanginjr  palisades  in  New  Jersey. 


PAI.ISADKS  INTKHSTATK  PARK, 
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|)aik  novel.  Tliey  have  oif'ani/.ed  their  own  engineering  and  eon- 
struetion  foree,  purehased  their  own  plant,  and  have  done  all  their 
work  in  this  way.  Their  poliey  has  been  to  destroy  nothing  and  to 
preserve  all  natural  heatities.  Meinhers  of  the  foree  have  been 
|)ieked  from  those  who  were  former  residents  of  the  park  lands, 
thereby  giving  a  |)(*rsonat  touch  to  the  work  that  would  not  otlu'i- 
wis<*  he  obtained.  Most  of  the  building  materials  have  been  taken 
from  the  property,  the  commission  having  its  own  sawmills  and 
rock  enishers. 

'Plu'  palisades  section,  which  extcmds  over  12  miles  along  the  west 
hank  of  tlu*  Hudson,  directly  opposite  the  upper  part  of  New  York 
('ity,  was  a  wilderness  shut  ofT  from  Nmv  Jersey  by  the  cliffs  them¬ 
selves  and  nearly  inaeeessihle  from  the  river  by  the  nmgh  howhhu- 
strewn  shores.  The  section  between  the  shore  and  cliffs,  from  .800 
to  1,000  feet  wide,  has  been  cleaned  Tip  generally,  18  docks  con- 
stnreled,  and  motor  boat  basins  built  which  accommodate  more  than 
1,000  craft.  Many  springs  along  the  water’s  edge  have  been  cleaned 
out  and  protected,  camping  sites  in  abundance  have  been  estahlislunl, 
pavilions,  refreshment  stands,  and  comfort  stations  are  maintained, 
and,  in  short,  everything  done  for  the  eonvenienee  and  |)leasure  of 
the  visitors.  Stairways  have  been  eonstrueted  on  the  face  of  the 
cliffs  to  enable  the  people  to  get  into  the  park  from  the  land  side, 
and  a  ferry  boat  service  has  been  estahlislual  between  the  |)ark  and 
New  York  ('ity. 

'Phese  and  numerous  other  eonvenienees  and  improvements  in  the 
Palisades  Park,  which  have  cost  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  millions  of  dollars,  have  not  been  in  vain.  If  the  test  of  any 
public  improvement  lies  in  the  e.xtent  to  which  its  usefulness  is 
availed  of  by  the  jieople,  then  the  Palisades  Park  has  been  a  success 
from  the  beginning.  Hundreds  of  working  hoys  from  the  near-hy 
cities  go  to  the  park  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  remain  until  early 
Monday  morning  in  the  cam|)s  established  by  the  neighborhood 
associations  of  New  York.  They  have  opportunities  for  hasehall. 
tennis,  swimming,  and  boating,  and  two  nights  away  from  the  hot 
tenements  of  the  city.  Thousands  of  people  avail  themselves  of  the 
general  camping  sites  during  their  summer  vacation.  To  a  point  -10 
miles  from  NcvV  York,  to  which  steamboat  companies  run  e.xcur- 
sions  by  arrangement  with  the  park  commissioners  for  the  small 
sum  of  oO  cents  per  round  trip,  more  than  650, ()()()  jieople  come  each 
season.  There  is  a  large  dance  hall  in  the  park  which  will  accommo¬ 
date  500  couples  and  the  floor  and  music  are  free.  There  are  many 
tables  and  benches  in  the  groves  for  picnic  parties  and  swings  for 
children.  On  Hessian  Pond  is  a  boathouse  with  1.50  rowboats  that 
are  free.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  additional  rowboats  are  now 
under  construction  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  sort  of  recreation. 


/ 


THE  PALISADES. 


Famous  among  tin;  seonic  allraelions  of  llio  I'niU'd  Statos  aro  tho  sli-fj)  dills  on  tlic  Hudson  River 
failed  tlie  Palisades.  Tins  i)ieture  sliows  an  unusual  rock  formation  of  the  Palisades  in  New  Jersey. 
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1ti  this  section  of  the  piirk  a  hufje  loo;  cabin,  the  Bear  Mountain 
Inn.  has  been  ])uilt  at  a  cost  of  $24(),()00.  This  wilderness  n'staiirant 
can  furnish  meals  to  3, ()()()  ])eo|)le  at  one  time,  and  everythinfi  is  to 
h(*  had  there  from  (juiek  lunch  to  excellent  a  la  carte  service*.  The 
food  is  all  of  the*  same  eiuality  and  the*  price's  are  arranjje'el  see  that 
ne>  predit  is  imiele*  hut  eeidy  e*\pens('s  are*  e*le*are‘el.  'Phis  ivstauranl  is 
e-e)neiue-te*el  by  the*  e-eernmissiem  anel  mamifieel  by  its  e*mple)y(*es.  The 
elininj;  reeeuns  are*  all  e)|)en:  nee  eleeeers  anel  wineleews.  The  inn  has  its 
e)wn  refri<;erate)r  anel  ie‘e*-e*re*am  plant,  jeeewer  heeuse,  anel  steereroeems, 
anel  a  he>ltlin<;  jelant  where*  seeft  elrinks  are*  manufae-tureel  freem  thee 
e*xe-e*lle*nt  water  in  Bear  Meuintain  Sprinj;.  Last  se*ase)n  eever  4(),()()() 
aute)me>hile*s  were  eeumteel  pae*ke*el  in  the  learking  spaee*s  near  the 
inn,  anel  a  husiiu'ss  averaging  meere  than  $1  ()(),()()()  is  eleene  here  every 
ye*ar. 

In  ane)tlu*r  seetiem  eef  the*  park  the*  Yemng  Weemen’s  (’hristian  Assee- 
e  iatiem  has  estahlisheel  camps  where  weu-kiiifj  girls  e)f  eve*ry  rae*e  and 
ereeel  are  wele-eeme.  Ahenit  ‘i.oOO  enjeey  an  eeutieig  here  annually, 
anel  at  the  nemiinal  charge  eef  e>idy  .$8.7")  per  Aveek.  Hunelreds  e»f 
pe»e)r  heeys  wheese  live's  are  spent  in  the  e*e)ng(*ste*el  elistriets  e)f  New 
Ye)rk  ('ity  are  hreuight  tee  the  park  each  year  by  e*harital)le  eerganiza- 
tiems  anel  are  given  a  edianee  tee  live  in  the  gre*at  e)ut-e)f-ele»e)rs:  taught 
te)  swim,  exereiseel,  anel  elrilled  by  e  e>mpe*te*nt  instrue*te)rs,  anel  given 
meelieal  care  anel  meetherly  attentieen. 

Mingleel  in  with  all  tlu'se  rt*e*ent  e-lunig(*s  in  this  te*rrite)ry  te)  which 
the  eeemmissieuiers  have  given  an  up-te)-elate*  apjx'aranee  are  a  few 
s|)e)ts  that  are  meere  attractive  if  the*y  retain  their  asjeeet  e)f  years 
geene  by.  The  leever  e)f  things  histeerie  will  linel  here  plenty  to  eeeeupy 
his  attentieen.  Sue*h  are  the  tAve)  feerts,  (Minteen  anel  Meentgeemery, 
that  ligureel  ])re)minently  in  the  American  Heveelutieenary  War.  The 
feerts,  Avhieh  are  ne)AV  the  preeperty  eef  the  ee)mmissie)n,  have  met  been 
elisturheel  siiue  the  Keve)lution.  (Ireat  hemlex-k  anel  pine  tree's  are 
gre)Aving  em  the  eelel  ram])arts  anel  threeugh  the  ruins  e)f  the  e)lel  build¬ 
ings.  Ke'cently,  he)Aveve*r,  the*se  feerts  have  been  re'steereel,  the  feeunela- 
tieens  e>f  the  eelel  huilelings  anel  magazine's  are*  clearly  marke*el,  anel  all 
the  eartliAA'eerks  anel  ramparts  are*  clearly  elefineel. 

Feert  ('linte)n  is  lex  ateel  at  the*  inert h  enel  e)f  He'ssian  peenel  een  a  rex'ky 
|)e)int  e)ve*rle)e)king  anel  eeemmaneling  the*  river,  dust  inert h  eef  Keert 
('linteen  is  a  uarreeAV  geerge,  Peepeeleepen  ('reek,  Avith  A'cry  preeipiteeus 
siele's.  On  the  neerth  eef  this  geerge  is  Feert  Meentgeemery,  a  jxeint  very 
like  Feert  Clinteen,  anel  eeemmaneling  the  Huelson  for  scAxn-al  miles 
heeth  up  anel  eleeAvn  the  stream.  Feert  Meentgeemery  AA'as  the  first 
capital  eef  Xe'AV  Yeerk,  as  Cleev.  Clinteen  Avas  in  eeemmanel  there  AA'hen 
neetifie'el  of  his  eleetieen  in  July,  1776,  anel  the  first  State  pape'rs  were 
is.suexl  from  that  peeint. 

These  eelel  feerts  AA'e*re  e-eenstrueteel  ley  the  e*eentinental  anel  eeeleenial 
anllneritie's  in  177.1  anel  1776,  anel  freem  the  fexet  eef  the  e-lifl's  eef  Feert 


IHtPOl.oPEX  BUIDCK,  BEAK  MOI  NTAIN,  X.  A'. 

This  bridKi'  coniiocls  the  silos  of  the  Hovolut ionary  forts,  Clinton  and  Montcoinory.  It  was  oonstnictod  by  tlie  Palisades  Park  oommission  in  conjnnotion  with  the  State  liiKhway 

department  and  forms  a  conneetinK  link  in  the  Henry  Htidson  Drive. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  THE  PALISADES  PARK. 


Tlu'  social  sorvicf  work  of  the  manaRonipnt  of  thp  Palisades  Interstate  Park  lias  e,\tended  to  many  fields. 
Top  pietiire:  A  YoniiR  Women’s  Christian  .\ssoeiation  camp  at  Summit  Lake.  Bottom  jiietiire: 
Study  hour  at  a  camp  for  l.oys. 
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Moiit'joiiKM’y  11  cliain  and  lioom  wciv  sticlclu'd  across  tlu*  river  to  a 
point  called  Anthony’s  Nose  on  the  opposite  hank.  On  October  o 
the  British  landed  men  at  \’(‘r  Planks,  on  the  east  side  of  the 

Hudson,  S  miles  helow  the  chain,  (len.  Putnam,  in  command  of  the 
American  forces,  took  all  his  men,  exc(‘|)t  dOO  who  were  left  at  ('linton 
and  Montgomery,  down  the  river  to  Fort  Independence.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  (i,  under  cov(*r  of  a  heavy  fog,  the  British  crossed  the  river  to 
Stony  Point,  and  marching  over  mountain  trails  attacked  both  forts 
from  the  rear,  while  three  British  frigates  passed  Fort  Independence 
and  attacked  the  forts  from  the  river,  (len.  dames  ('linton,  who  com¬ 
manded  Fort  ('linton,  discovered  the  approach  of  the  British  forces 
ladore  noon  and  sent  a  messenger  to  (len.  Putnam  asking  for  rein¬ 
forcements,  hut  the  messenger  did  not  didiver  the  message.  After 
fighting  desperatidy  until  darkness  the  Americans,  who  had  lost  dOO 
men,  ahandoiu'd  the  forts  and  escapeal  up  th(>  valh'y.  Oik*  hundred 
guns  and  many  supplies  wen*  lost,  and  the  American  fleet  of  small 
vessels  which  was  above  the  chain  could  not  escape  and  was  burned. 
'I'Ik*  British  removed  the  chain,  which  they  later  took  to  Malta,  and 
advanced  up  the  valley  as  far  as  Kingston,  where  they  learned  of 
Burgoyne’s  surrender  and  withdrew  to  New  York.  The  two  forts 
were  again  occuiiied  and  h(*ld  until  tlu*  works  at  West  Point  were 
complet(*d  in  177S. 

'I'he  Palisades  Int(*rstate  Park  is  not  larg<*  in  area  compared  to  the 
gr(*at  national  parks  of  the  rnit(*d  States,  nor  can  it  compare  in 
scenic  beauty  with  the  Yosemite,  Y(*llowston(*,  and  some  others,  hut 
it  has  its  distinguishing  f(*atur(*s  which  (*nahl<*  it  to  stand  in  tlu^ 
f(»r(*front  with  thes<*  national  parks.  'I'Ik*  fact  that  this  park  is  within 
(*asy  r(*ach  of  so  many  millions  of  p(*ople,  that  it  is  so  cheap  hu*  the 
p(*oph*  to  g(*t  th(*re.  and  onc(*  then*  so  clK*ap  for  tlK*m  to  (*njoy  tin* 
park,  mark  it  as  different  from  all  otlK*r  parks.  'I'Ik*  manag(*nK*nt 
of  till*  park  has  always  h(*(*n  of  the*  host,  carried  on  by  men  with 
th(*  interests  of  humanity  at  h(*art.  'rh(*r(*  is  no  other  jiark  in  tin* 
rnit(*d  States  that  can  afford  such  pleasures  and  at  tin*  same  time* 
|)erform  such  a  great  service  to  as  many  city  workers  as  tin*  Palisades 
Park  of  \(*w  ’^’ork  and  New  dersey. 


ms  EXCELLENCY  SESOR  DON  BELTRAN  MATniEU.TIIE  CHILEAN  AMBASSADOR. 


Ills  Excellency,  Sefior  Don  Beltrun  Mathieu,  the  new  Chilean  ambassador  to  the  United  Slates,  is  tl't 
years  of  afte,  and  was  burn  in  Talcahuano,  Province  of  ('oncepcion.  SeAor  Mathieu  is  a  lawyer  by 
iirufession,  and  from  IHSti  to  IsttO  was  the  first  .secretary  of  the  ('hilean  legation  in  Washington,  the 
minislerat  that  l  ime  lieing  Seflor  Domingo  Cana.  From  istd  isw,  during  two  congressional  periods, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Congress:  from  isttfr  Itthl,  minister  plenii>otentiary  of  Chile  in  the 
Republics  of  Ecuador,  Central  America,  and  Peru  in  succession:  from  iy0LlS02,  secretary  of  the 
liepartments  of  war  and  marine  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Riesco,  and  from  liK)2  ItttW,  minister 
pleiiiiiotentiary  to  the  (lovernmeiit  of  Boli\ia  for  the  piirpo.se  of  negotiating  definitely  the  peace 
I  reaty  signed  with  that  Republic  in  1!I04.  In  ItlKl  Sefior  Mathieu  was  a  Chilean  delegate  to  the  l“an- 
American  Congress  held  in  Buenos  .\ires,  and  in  the  s:ime  year  he  was  secretary  of  tlie  depart iiieiit 
of  industry  ami  public  works  during  the  tenure  of  tbe  olficeof  Vice  Presiileiil  liy  Eniilialio  Figueroa. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  TEACHERS  OF  SPANISH. 

This  association,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  advance  the  study 
of  Spanish  in  the  United  States,  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  in  Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  on  December 
28,  1918.  The  morning  program  consisted  of  addresses  as 

follows : 

“Spanish  in  the  curricula  of  the  high  schools.”  Prof.  John  D. 
Fitzgerald  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

“Spanish  as  a  key  to  literary  riches  in  America.”  Dr.  Peter  H. 
Goldsmith,  director  of  the  Inter-American  Division  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Concihation.  • 

“^Como  podemos  estrechar  las  relaciones  entre  los  Estados  Unidos 
y  los  palses  de  habla  espanola?”  Sr.  Francisco  J.  Yiines,  Assistant 
Director,  and  head  of  the  Section  of  Education,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  Fitzgerald  gave  a  detailed  account  of  a  committee,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  organized  to  make  recommendations  concerning 
the  study  of  languages  in  the  high  schools  of  Ilhnois.  This  committee 
basing  its  work  on  that  of  a  similar  British  comipittee  made  a  careful 
study  of  American  conditions  and  drew  the  following  conclusions. 
If  a  school  gives  instruction  in  only  one  foreign  language,  that 
language  ought  to  be  a  modern  one;  if  in  two  languages,  one 
ancient  the  other  modem,  the  instruction  in  the  modem  language 
should  precede  that  in  the  ancient  tongue.  While  the  modern 
language  best  suited  to  British  conditions  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
pinquity  of  the  countries  is  French,  for  a  similar  reason  the  mod¬ 
ern  language  of  greatest  value  for  American  study  is  Spanish. 
Therefore  the  Illinois  committee  recommended  that  the  first  language 
to  be  studied  in  high  schools,  no  matter  what  others  nor  how  many 
others  be  offered,  should  be  Spanish. 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  beginning  his  address  on  the  Uterary  riches  of 
America,  declared  the  futility  of  instituting  a  compaiison  between 
languages.  Anybody  who  attempted  to  decry  the  beauty  of  French 
or  the  value  of  French  literature  to  the  world  would  be  demonstrating 
his  own  inaptitude.  “French  is  the  language  of  a  nation;  Spanish, 
the  language  of  a  world.”  This  world  comprises  only  in  America 
18  nations  who  are  close  neighbors  to  our  own  English-speaking 
world.  The  study  of  Spanish  has  value,  then,  in  breaking  down  the 
barrier  of  language  between  us  and  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 
96525— 19^Bull.  1 - 7  93 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


What  has  this  world  to  offer  us  in  the  realm  of  ideas  ?  Its  peoples 
possess  and  practice  to  a  greater  degree  than  we  do  the  art  of  living 
largely,  of  taking  time  to  observe  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
enjoy  the  simple  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  Hence  their 
views  of  life  are  largely  expressed  in  poetry,  a  commodity  difficult  to 
export.  There  are  so  many  poets  in  each  one  of  the  Spanish- American 
countries  that  one  can  not  even  know  the  names  of  them  all.  Of 
their  best  poets  no  translations,  or  only  inadequate  ones,  exist. 
Spanish  is  therefore  worth  studying  if  only  to  read  the  poems  of  the 
marvelous  Rub6n  Dario,  of  the  inspired  Cuban  J.  M.  Heredia,  or  the 
Mexican  nun  Sor  Juana  In6s  de  la  Cruz,  of  especial  interest  to  the 
ladies  as  a  seventeenth  century  feminist.  Dr.  Goldsmith  read  one 
of  her  famous  sonnets,  first  in  the  origial  Spanish,  then  in  a  metrical 
version  by  himself. 

Mr.  Yines  urged  the  necessity  of  learning  the  language,  above  all,  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  customs, 
moods,  psychology,  and  daily  needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples, 
“because  as  long  as  we  do  not  understand  one  another  and  do  not 
get  closer  to  one  another  through  the  medium  of  language,  which 
translates  our  thoughts,  there  will  always  be  ground  for  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  mistakes  which  the  necessities  of  the  moment  may 
perhaps  lead  us  to  tolerate,  but  which  will  not  be  forgotten  and  will 
accumulate  and  grow  and  ferment  until  they  resolve  themselves  into 
unjust  dislike  and  enmity,  which  have  no  reason  whatever  for  being.” 

He  also  urged  the  necessity  of  studying,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
language,  the  geography,  history,  and  literature  of  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  nations  of  America,  in  order  to  understand  the  real  nature  of 
those  peoples. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  endeavors  put  forth  in  the  United  States 
to  foster  a  policy  of  real  Pan  Americanism;  to  the  work  accomplished 
and  the  high  ideals  upheld  by  the  Pan  American  Conferences,  whatever 
their  character,  scientific  or  political;  and  to  the  Section  of  Education 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  established  upon  the  recommendation 
of  these  conferences  in  order  to  foster  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  peoples  of  America. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  association  was  opened  by  President 
Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  who  congratulated  the  society  on  its  growth 
and  the  progress  which  had  been  made  throughout  the  country  in 
the  introduction  of  Spanish  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  secretary- 
treasurer,  Dr.  Alfred  Coester,  reported  on  the  growth  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  association  which  had  doubled  itself  diming  the  year. 
The  finances  of  the  association  were  also  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
and  would  enable  the  publication  of  two  extra  numbers  of  Hispania 
during  the  year  1919.  The  able  editor  of  this  journal  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Prof.  A.  M.  Espinosa,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
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gave  a  r6sum6  of  the  work  performed  during  the  year  with  an  outline 
of  his  ambitions  for  Hispania  during  1919.  As  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  honorary  members,  Prof.  Fitzgerald  next  read  a  list  of  30 
foreign  Hispanists  selected  from  different  countries  of  the  world.  By 
their  election  the  association  closed  its  list  of  honorary  members  till 
vacancies  occur  by  the  death  of  some  of  the  30.  Tlie  committee  on 
correlation  between  colleges  and  high  schools  was  heard  through  its 
chairman,  Prof.  S.  M.  Waxman,  of  Boston  University,  who  made  a 
lengthy  report  of  technical  interest  to  teachers. 

The  association  then  adopted  for  its  seal  a  design  described  as 
follows  in  a  report  submitted  for  a  committee  on  seal  by  Dr.  Alfred 
('oestcr: 

The  seal  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish  shall  consist  of  a  shield 
bearing  a  chief  azure  with  one  white  star,  above  the  lion  of  Leon,  gules  on  a  field  argent, 
and  the  castle  of  Castile,  or  on  a  field  gules.  Over  the  shield  shall  be  a  scroll  with  the 
motto  “Todos  a  una”;  under  the  shield  the  date,  1917. 

Dr,  Cocster  explained  that  the  star  was  used  to  symbolize  all 
America,  since  1 1  of  the  American  Republics  use  stars  either  in  their 
coats-of-arms  or  their  flags. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business  the  association  adopted  motions 
that  the  president  should  appoint  committees  for  the  following  pur¬ 
poses:  First,  a  committee  to  investigate  ways  and  means  of  inducing 
school  boards  to  raise  teachers’  salaries,  this  committee  to  put  the 
emphasis  in  its  arguments  on  the  point  that  the  language  teacher  is 
under  heavier  expense  than  any  other  by  reason  of  his  necessity  for 
travel  in  the  countries  where  the  language  constituting  his  specialty 
is  spoken;  second,  a  committee  to  determine  how  schools  where 
Spanish  is  taught  may  come  into  closer  relations  with  business  houses 
where  Spanish  is  used. 

Persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  or  desiring  a  sample  copy  of  Hispania  should 
write  to  its  secretary.  Dr.  Alfred  Coester,  1081  Park  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


THE  COLOMBIAN  EXHIBITION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  reception  was  given  to  the  consuls  general  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  January  4  in  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building,  130  West 
Forty-second  Street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  an  exhibit  of 
the  natural  resources,  business  conditions,  and  the  life  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  exhibit  was  planned  and  assembled 
by  John  Cotton  Dana,  the  noted  librarian,  and  originally  placed  in 
the  museum  and  library  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  it  is  now  open  in  the 
Bush  Building  in  New  York  and  may  be  inspected  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  5.30. 

After  the  reception  in  the  afternoon  the  Consuls  Aurelia  Rueda 
Acosta  of  Colombia,  Carlos  Castro  Ruiz  of  Chile,  Carlos  Lara  of  Costa 
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Rica,  F.  Taboda  of  Cuba,  Camillo  Porras  of  Panama,  Wallace  White  of 
Paraguay,  Mario  L.  Gil  of  Uruguay,  and  Pedro  Rafael  Rincones  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  assembled  in  the  auditorium  of  the  building  on  the  ninth  floor,where 
an  audience  composed  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  exporters  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of 
the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Department  of  the  United  States, 
and  Phanor  J.  Eder,  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas.  Mr. 
R.  G.  Simonds,  vice  president  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.,  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  and  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dana,  who  could  not 
be  present,  in  which  he  described  his  experiences  in  assembling  tbe 
exhibit.  He  said  that  among  the  things  which  impressed  him,  as  he 
came  in  contact  with  Colombia,  were,  first,  the  astounding  riches  of 
Colombia,  and,  second,  the  relative  ease  with  which  Americans  can 
cause  the  land  to  pay  rich  returns.  Another  point  that  he  expressed 
is  that  the  intense  interest  in  the  South  Ameriean  development  and 
the  determination  to  make  our  relations  with  Latin  America  friendly 
and  mutually  helpful  is  now  being  shown  by  our  own  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  “And  this,  mind  you,”  he  wrote,  “was  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  distracting  war.  I  believe  that  if  to  the  good  will  and  wise 
intent  of  the  Federal  Government  there  can  be  added  a  little  careful 
study  and  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  our  men  of  affairs  who  will 
profit  most  by  Latin  American  development,  we  shall,  in  the  very 
near  future,  see  the  two  halves  of  this  great  western  continent  teach¬ 
ing  one  another,  helping  one  another,  and  greatly  profiting  one 
another.” 

Dr.  Klein  in  his  address  exjilained  the  operations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  department  of  which  he  is  chief  in  their  plans  for  aiding  American 
merchants  and  exporters  in  information  of  all  kinds,  and  with  advice 
how  to  go  about  commercial  relations  between  American  merchants 
and  Colombians.  He  answered  many  questions  that  were  asked  by 
merchants  and  exporters,  and  said  that  the  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  Department  in  any  of  its  headquarters,  had  monthly 
reports  on  the  wants  and  needs  of  Colombia,  which  were  available  to 
any  who  inquire. 

Mr.  Eder  explained  the  chain  of  American  banks  now  in  existence 
as  branches  of  the  Merchantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  Colombia,  where  collections  and  deposits  could  be  made  and 
the  financial  details  of  trade  with  Colombia  could  be  handled.  He 
explained  that  Colombia,  being  second  in  coffee  shipments  until  the 
war  interfered  with  shipping,  had  a  slump  in  the  coffee  trade,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Colombia,  for  it  had  turned 
their  attention  to  their  other  wonderful  resources  and  their  agriculture 
increased  many  fold  in  the  way  of  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  gold,  silver,  emeralds,  hides,  wool,  platinum,  and  many  of 
their  other  valuable  resources.  He  said  that  all  Colombians  needed 
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was  credit  to  enable  them  to  get  their  resources  out  of  the  ground 
and  these  credits  could  be  arranged  through  the  American  banks  now 
in  existence  there.  He  also  remarked  that  another  evidence  of  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  for  closer  relations  with  Latin  America 
was  the  installation  of  the  Associated  Press  service  in  the  newspapers 
of  South  America,  which  would  mean  that  news  by  cable  would  be 
received  back  and  forth  and  printed  in  aU  these  countries  each  day* 

Hundreds  of  interested  persons  have  visited  the  exhibit  since  its 
opening  in  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building.  Many  firms  are 
preparing  to  send  representatives  to  Colombia,  and  these  men  found 
the  exhibit  very  helpful  in  information,  as  there  are  many  explanatory 
maps,  which  show  the  country  in  detail  with  the  locations  of  the 
resources  plainly  marked,  and  the  methods  of  transportation  through 
the  coimtry  is  explained. 

The  exhibit  will  remain  in  the  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building  about 
30  days,  and  during  that  period  several  more  lectures  and  meetings 
will  be  held. 


A  SPANISH  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tlie  Pan  American  Union  recently  received  a  communication  from 
the  editor  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  stating 
that  a  Spanish  edition  of  The  Journal  will  make  its  appearance  in 
January.  This  is  most  gratifying  intelligence,  for  such  a  publication 
will  add  another  link  to  the  chain  of  common  interests  that  forms  the 
tie  among  all  the  American  republics.  The  cordial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  nations  are  constantly  growing  closer 
and  stronger,  especially  in  political  and  commercial  spheres.  What 
is  still  lacking  is  a  thorough  understanding  and  a  more  general 
interchange  of  ideas  among  the  members  of  the  learned  professions 
and  scientific  circles  of  the  North  American  Republic  and  its  Latin 
neighbors.  That  The  Journal  appreciates  this  situation  and  intends 
to  do  its  part  in  bettering  it,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  editorial  in  its  issue  of  December  7,  1918: 

The  question  of  establishing  closer  relationship  with  the  Central  and  South  American 
Republics,  Mexico,  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc.,  has  long  been  regarded  as  an 
important  one.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  been  developing  this  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  cooperation  for  many  years.  While  business  and  commercial  relations 
have  been  developing  very  rapidly,  thus  far  the  scientific  men  of  the  United  States 
do  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  opportunities  and  the  benefits  that  would  result 
through  mutual  exchange  of  views  and  ideas  and  of  the  results  of  research  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  medical  problems  of  Latin  America  always  have  been  essentially 
the  same  as  ours;  we  have  only  to  recall  the  comparatively  recent  epoch-making 
work  of  Finlay,  Reed,  Gorgas,  Guiteras,  Liceaga,  and  Cruz  on  yellow  fever;  of  Ashford 
on  hookworm  disease;  and  of  Strong  on  verruga  peruana,  to  show  how  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  making  each  other  acquainted  with  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  have 
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already  done.  Our  colleagues  to  the  south  of  us  have  been  looking  more  to  France 
than  to  this  country  for  their  medical  literature,  and  their  medical  students  were 
more  likely  to  go  to  those  countries  than  to  this  for  their  undergraduate  and  post¬ 
graduate  work.  *  *  * 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the  publication  of  the  initial  number  early 
in  January.  For  the  time  being  the  Spanish  edition  will  be  issued  semimonthly. 
It  is  proposed  to  include  in  it  practically  all  of  the  scientific  matter  that  appears  in 
The  Journal.  Original  articles  and  editorials  that  are  of  local  or  very  ephemeral 
interest  will  not  be  included,  nor  will  it  include  the  medical  news  listed  under  states, 
marriages,  deaths,  or  matter  of  this  character.  In  a  word,  everything  that  may  be 
regarded  as  of  general  interest  to  the  new  readers,  and  especially  all  that  is  of  permanent 
value,  including,  of  course,  the  abstracts,  current  medical  literature,  and  foreign 
letters,  will  appear  in  the  Spanish  edition. 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  forecast  the  fact  that  the  relation,  always  close,  between  the 
democracies  of  North  and  South  America  will  with  every  si:cceeding  day  become 
closer  and  more  advantageous  on  both  sides.  The  better  we  know  each  other,  the 
better  friends  we  shall  be.  Nowhere  can  this  friendship  be  more  fruitful  than  in 
the  field  of  science,  and  especially  in  medical  science.  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  confraternity  that  the  American  Medical  Association  is  entering  on  this 
enterprise.  It  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  no  financial  gain  is  hoped  for  from  this 
publication.  If  after  several  years  it  pays  its  own  way  it  will  be  doing  all  that  can  now 
l»e  expected  from  it.  Rather,  it  may  be  said  that  the  enterprise  is  begun  wholly 
with  the  spirit  of  fostering  true  internationalism  and  with  purely  altruistic  motives. 


HISPANIC- AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  CONGRESS. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Seville,  the 
National  Congress  of  Economics,  held  in  Valladolid  voted  that  the 
next  congress  should  be  held  in  the  capital  of  the  Andalusian  Province. 
The  president  of  the  chamber  proposes  to  invite  all  economic  organiza¬ 
tions  to  be  represented,  and  especially  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
Spain  and  all  the  American  Republics,  for  the  purpose  of  linking 
the  economic  congress  with  the  commemoration  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tennial  anniversary  of  the  first  voyage  accomplished  round  the 
world,  which  was  undertaken  by  Magellan  when  he  set  out  from 
Seville  in  1519. 

The  projected  congress  is  to  open  its  sessions  October  12,  1919, 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America.  Besides  commemorating 
events  of  world-wide  significance,  economic  issues  affecting  both 
Spain  and  the  New  World  will  be  considered  by  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  economic  bodies  of  the  Peninsula  and  America. 
The  president  of  the  cabinet  and  the  ministers  of  state  and  treasury 
of  Spain  have  assured  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Seville  of  their  official  as  well  as  personal  support  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise. 


TWENTIETH  CONGRESS  OF  PAN- AMERICANISTS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists 
(the  twentieth),  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the 
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18th  to  the  30th  of  the  coming  June.  Sessions  will  take  place  in  i 

the  halls  of  the  National  Archives,  the  Geographic  Society,  and  the 
National  Library.  The  congress  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Museum,  the  Historic  and  Geographic  Institute  of 
Brazil,  the  National  Library,  the  Geographical  Society,  the  National 
Archives,  and  the  “Fluminense”  Historic  and  Geographic  Institute, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
Association  of  Lawyers  of  Brazil,  the  Engineering  Club,  the  Geological 
Service,  the  Indian  Service,  the  General  Board  of  Telegraphers,  the 
Astronomical  Observatory,  and  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Besides  several  excursions  of  a  scientific  and  recreative  character 
during  the  sessions  the  museums,  historic  and  geographic  institutes, 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  other  headquarters  of  subjects  i 

to  bo  considered  by  the  congress,  will  be  visited.  Those  who  wish 
to  take  part  in  the  coming  congress  should  send  the  subject  of  the 
paper  they  will  present  to  the  general  secretary  before  May  30, 
together  with  an  outline  of  the  thesis.  Dr.  Lauro  Muller  is  president 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements  and  Dr.  Alfredo  Mariano  de 
Oliveira,  whose  office  is  in  the  Geographic  Society  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
is  secretary  general. 


A  CORRECTION. 

The  attention  of  the  Bulletin  ha  been  called  to  a  quotation  used 
in  the  notes  on  Haiti  in  its  October,  1918,  number  on  page  614,  in 
which  the  statement  is  made  that  “the  language  of  the  island  is 
French,  its  schools,  theaters,  and  hotels  are  French,  and  likewise 
its  wines,”  etc.  How  such  a  misstatement  escaped  the  editorial  blue 
pcncU  is  perhaps  inexplicable,  except  that  in  reading  the  matter 
quoted  the  impression  that  it  referred  only  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
was  so  strong  that  the  use  of  the  word  “island”  escaped  notice. 
As  our  readers  well  know,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
island  constitutes  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  country  entirely  Span¬ 
ish  in  language,  origin,  customs,  etc.,  while  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
where  French  is  spoken,  occupies  only  the  western  third.  Incidentally 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  map  was  used  in  connection 
with  the  article  “Coal  Resources  of  the  Americas,”  for  the  pm-pose 
of  showing  the  location  of  the  great  coal  deposits  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  map  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
cartographer  who  drew  it  failed  to  show  the  Dominican  Republic 
as  occupying  the  major  part  of  this  island,  which  is  called  the  Island 
of  Haiti  by  some  map  makei-s,  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo  by  othere, 
and  which  was  first  called  “Hispafiola”  by  its  Spanish  discoverers. 
This  defect  in  the  map  remained  undiscovered  imtil  after  the  English 
edition  of  the  Bulletin  had  come  from  the  press.  The  map  in 
question  was  withdrawn  from  the  other  language  editio  is  that 
carry  the  article. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


Direct  steamship  communication  between  Cape  Town,  Durban,  and 
Buenos  Aires  has  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  increasing  COMMERCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Southern 
Africa,  largo  quantities  of  tea,  shelled  fish  in  cans,  salt,  coal  and  other 
articles  having  been  sent  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  exchange  for 
solo  leather,  hides,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Argentine 
Government  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  that  country  during 
the  first  half  of  1918  was  591,592,678  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648), 
of  which  209,896,111  gold  pesos  were  imports,  and  381,696,567  gold 
pesos  were  exports,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  171,800,456 
gold  pesos. 

The  AREA  SOWN  TO  CEREALS  in  the  State  of  Santa  Fe  in  the 
agricultural  year  1918-19  was  1,202,380  hectares  of  wheat,  663,913 
hectares  of  flax,  55,336  hectares  of  barley,  60,905  hectares  of  oats, 
2,885  hectares  of  alpiste  or  birdseed,  and  1,590  hectares  of  rye. 

The  governor  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  authorized 
Federico  Brown  to  install  and  operate  10  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  PLANTS  in  that  Province  for  a  period  of  20  years.  These 
installations  are  to  be  strictly  modern  in  their  entire  equipment. 


In  March,  1916,  direct  steamship  service  by  a  ROUMANIAN 
LINE  was  commenced  between  Brazilian  ports  and  Roumania. 
This  traffic  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  but  preparations  are  now 
being  made  to  reestablish  it  on  a  larger  scale,  employing  for  this 
purpose  10  vessels  of  6,500  tons  each,  which  are  to  ply  from  the 
Roumanian  port  of  Braila  to  Brazilian  and  Argentine  ports,  touching 
at  Galata,  Odessa,  Trebizond,  Constantinople,  Salonika,  Athens, 
SmjTna,  and  Alexandria.  This  line  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
Brazil  for  the  expansion  of  her  commerce  in  the  part  of  the  world 
mentioned,  as  well  as  with  other  countries  in  easy  reach  of  these 
places.  Roumania  and  Bessarabia  consume  large  quantities  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  coffee,  and  the  operation  of  this  line  will  enable  this  staple 
Brazilian  product  to  be  quickly  placed  in  these  countries  at  a  reduced 
freight  rate.  It  is  believed  that  the  transportation  offered  by  this 
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line  will  induce  emigrants  from  the  Balkan  States  to  go  to  Brazil, 
and  especially  agricultural  emigrants,  to  whom  Brazil  offers  great 
inducements. 

The  IRON  SMELTER  at  Sabana,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  installations  of  its  kind  in  South 
America,  will  soon  be  completed  and  put  into  operation.  The  daily 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  from  25  to  35  tons  of  ore.  The  company  has 
a  large  quantity  of  fuel  and  raw  material  on  hand  and  will  begin 
work  as  soon  as  the  machinery  is  received  and  set  up. 

CHILE. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  SWEDISH-CHILEAN 
COMMERCE,  which  before  that  time  was  insignificant,  has  steadily 
grown  in  importance.  The  imports  into  Chile  from  Sweden  in  1914 
were  valued  at  64,962  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.365) ;  in  1915,  at 
1,348,599  gold  pesos;  in  1916,  at  1,964,513  gold  pesos,  and  in  1917 
at  2,191,326  gold  pesos.  The  exports  from  Chile  to  Sweden  in  1915, 
1916,  and  1917,  expressed  in  gold  pesos,  were  2,280,685;  1,089,478, 
and  2,358,783,  respectively.  Among  the  articles  imported  from 
Sweden,  which  formerly  came  from  other  countries,  were  printing 
paper,  electric  and  metallurgical  supplies,  etc. 

The  NATIONAL  DAIRY  CONGRESS,  which  closed  its  sessions 
in  Santiago  on  November  3,  1918,  recommended,  among  other 
things,  the  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Colonization;  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  obliga¬ 
tory  the  tuberculiniz^tion  of  cattle;  the  pasteurization  of  milk;  the 
establishment  of  chemical  municipal  laboratories  with  sections  for 
analyzing  food  substances;  the  maintenance  of  a  national  laboratory 
for  the  preparation  of  vaccine  virus;  the  establishment  of  dairy  ex¬ 
periment  stations;  the  organizing  of  cooperative  societies  for  the  sale 
of  hygienic  milk  in  cities;  the  manufacture  of  products  for  export 
and  their  shipment  abroad  in  vessels  equipped  with  cold-storage 
plants ;  the  establishment  of  dairy  schools  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  coimtry;  the  teaching  of  dairying  in  the  rural  normal 
schools  of  the  Republic,  and  the  holding  in  Buenos  Aires  in  Septem¬ 
ber  next  of  an  International  Dairy  Congress. 

On  November  9,  1918,  the  first  of  the  FURNACES  FOR  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  STEEL  of  the  Electric  MetaUurgical  Co. 
commenced  operations.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  plant  as  soon  as  possible. 

Under  a  contract  concluded  in  London  on  October  3,  1918,  between 
the  minister  of  Chile  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  the  former 
agreed  to  sell  to  the  latter  680,000  tons  of  NITRATES  at  the  rate  of 
from  13s.  to  13s.  6d.  per  quintal.  The  delivery  of  this  nitrate  was 
made  in  December  last. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

.(Vs  the  result  of  the  propaganda  in  Costa  Kica  for  increasing  the 
area  of  CULTIVATED  LANDS,  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  sown 
to  rice  in  1918  w^as  30  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1917,  wdiile  the 
acreage  planted  to  corn  in  1918  increased  about  7  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  area  of  this  cereal  cultivated  during  the  previous  year. 
In  1918  the  wheat  and  bean  crops  were  about  10  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1917. 

MEXICO. 

According  to  newspaper  rejiorts  the  harvest  of  CHICK  PEAS 
recently  gathered  in  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  exceeded 
24,000  tons.  This  crop  was  sold  in  the  United  States  for  a  sum 
aggregating,  in  round  numbers,  $4,500,000. 

The  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor  has  issued  to 
Aurelio  Kangel,  a  farmer  living  at  Comala,  State  of  Colima,  a  patent 
covering  a  NEW  PLOW  of  an  extremely  simple  type  and  which  is 
said  to  possess  great  advantages  over  the  ordinary  plow.  The  plow 
is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  its  weight  and  improve  its 
balance  so  that  much  less  animal  power  is  required  to  move  it. 

URUGUAY. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  recently  authorized  its  consul  in  New 
York  to  purchase  10,000  tons  of  COAL  in  the  United  States  and  con¬ 
tract  a  sufficient  supply  of  that  fuel  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Republic. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


A  report  of  the  business  transacted  in  1917  by  tlie  POSTAL 
SAVINGS  BANK  shows  that  the  deposits  for  that  year  were 
9,418,548  pesos,  national  currency,  and  the  withdrawals  5,745,839 
pesos,  national  currency  (paper  peso  =  $0.4245).  The  total  receipts 
of  this  bank  from  all  sources  during  the  year  referred  to,  including 
interest,  fines,  etc.,  were  10,082,248  pesos,  national  currency. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  State  of  Potosi  to  negotiate  a  loan,  not  exceeding 
200,000  bolivianos  (boliviano  =  $0.3893),  for  the  purchase  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  HOUSE  FOR  THE  STORAGE  OF  PROVISIONS, 
issuing  in  payment  therefor  municipal  bonds  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  and  containing  provisions  for  a 
2  per  cent  annual  amortization  fund. 

BRAZIL. 

In  1917  the  receipts  of  the  LEOPOLDINA  RAILWAY  amounted 
to  £1,580,241,  as  compared  with  £1,319,657  in  1916.  About  69 
jier  cent  of  the  receipts  were  expended  in  extending  the  company’s 
lines.  The  increase  in  gross  revenues  in  1917  were  due  to  the  large 
freight  traffic  which  produced  a  surplus  equivalent  to  £180,868. 
For  that  year  the  company  paid  a  dividend  of  IJ  per  cent  on  the 
common  and  2J  per  cent  on  the  preferred  shares. 


CHILE. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Chilean 
Congress  has  made  a  favorable  report  on  the  bill  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  for  a  period  of  tffiee  years,  to  contract 
for  account  of  the  municipality  of  Iquique  a  LOAN  of  £300,000 
guaranteed  by  the  National  Government.  This  loan  is  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  provides  for  an 
annual  sinking  fund  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  2  per  cent.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loan  may  be  delivered  in  installments  of  not  less 
than  £50,000  as  the  money  is  needed.  This  money  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  construction  of  sewers,  the  paving  of  the  streets,  the  erection 
of  a  model  market,  enlarging  and  improving  the  slaughterhouse  at 
Iquique,  and  in  the  construction  of  sewers  and  in  the  equipment  of 
the  fire  department  at  Caleta  Buena. 
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The  sum  of  62,700  pesos  has  been  made  available  for  use  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  Coihuaco  to  Niblinto  RAILWAY,  construction  work  on 
which  was  commenced  some  time  ago. 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  Executive  Power  has  authorized  the  International  Bank  of 
Costa  Rica  to  issue  1,000,000  colones  (colon  =  $0.3893)  in  BANK 
BILLS,  which  amount  is  the  first  installment  of  the  sum  authorized 
under  the  law  of  October  5,  1918. 

CUBA. 

On  November  20,  1918,  one  million  dollars  in  United  States  paper 
currency  was  received  in  Habana  via  Florida.  This  remittance, 
like  previous  ones  of  a  similar  nature,  forms  part  of  the  $15,000,000 
loan  made  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

ECUADOR. 

An  Executive  decree  of  September  28,  1918,  modifies  in  a  number 
of  particulars  the  law  concerning  the  construction  of  the  QUITO 
TO  ESMERALDAS  RAILWAY.  The  legislative  decrees  of  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1913,  October  4,  1913,  and  October  13,  1916,  providing 
funds  for  the  building  of  the  said  railway  are  declared  to  be  in  force, 
and  the  territorial  tax  established  under  the  decrees  referred  to  is 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  3  mills  annually,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Provinces  subject  to  this  tax  shall  only  pay  1  mill  as  a  local  road 
and  general  territorial  tax.  Said  funds  are  to  be  collected  by  the 
railway  board,  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  may 
negotiate  a  loan  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  and 
for  expenditures  connected  therewith,  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  revenues  set  aside  by  law  for  that  work.  The  board  is  also 
authorized  to  recover  the  Pailon  lands  for  use  as  a  terminal,  or  pro¬ 
cure  lands  at  such  other  place  on  the  coast  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

MEXICO. 

The  manager  of  the  Vera  Cruz  Railway  has  petitioned  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  for  authority  to  extend 
its  BRANCH  LINE,  which  runs  from  Munoz  Station  to  Chiguahua- 
pam,  to  the  town  of  Zacatlan,  an  important  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  center  of  the  State  of  Puebla. 

PARAGUAY. 

During  the  first  half  of  1918  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  from 
imports  amounted  to  96,233  gold  pesos  and  18,333,962  paper  pesos, 
respectively.  The  export  revenues  were  300,390  gold  pesos  and 
60,397  paper  pesos,  respectively.  These  revenues  for  the  inland 
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service,  during  the  time  referred  to,  were  651  gold  pesos  and  520,044 
paper  pesos,  or  a  total  collection  in  gold  and  paper  pesos  of  397,174 
gold  and  18,914,403  paper  pesos,  respectively. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 


On  November  13,  1918,  a  GENERAL  ARBITRATION  TREATY 
was  concluded  in  Bogota  between  the  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Bolivia  and  Colombia,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitral  decision  all  controversies 
of  whatever  nature  that  may  arise  between  them,  provided  always 
that  such  controversies  are  not  settled  through  diplomatic  channels, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  questions  within  the  usual  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  the  countries  in  interest  are  not  covered  by  the  treaty. 
The  arbitrators  are  to  be  appointed  from  among  the  heads  of  the 
States  of  the  American  countries,  or  from  among  judges  or  experts  of 
the  American  Republics.  Should  there  be  no  agreement  concerning 
the  appointment  of  arbitrators,  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
submit  their  differences  to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  The  Hague  Convention  of  October 
18,  1907,  and  in  accordance  with  article  43  of  said  pact.  In  each 
particular  case  the  parties  shall  sign  a  special  agreement  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  the  formation  of  the  arbitral  court, 
and  the  rules  of  procedure.  This  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  if  not  abrogated  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  renewed  for  another  period  of  10  years, 
and  so  on  successively. 

A  TREATY  OF  AMITY,  COMMERCE,  AND  NAVIGATION 
was  concluded  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  August  26,  1918,  by 
representatives  of  the  governments  of  Ecuador  and  Japan.  The  treaty 
referred  to  contains  the  usual  stipulations  based  on  an  equality  of 
condition  of  the  citizens  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  It  is  ex¬ 
pressly  agreed  that  any  favor,  privilege,  or  immunity  in  matters 
relating  to  commerce,  navigation,  industry,  travel,  and  residence 
granted,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  either  of  the  countries 
in  interest  to  citizens  of  any  European  or  American  nation,  either 
gratuitously  or  on  the  same  or  equivalent  conditions  if  the  concession 
should  be  conditional,  shall  apply  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties.  This  treaty  becomes  operative  from  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  remains  in  force  for  a  period  of 
one  year  after  the  date  on  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
duly  notifies  the  other  of  its  intention  to  abrogate  same. 


„  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  ^ 

V _  _ _ _  _  ^ 


andEDUCATION 


ARGENTINA. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  lias  for  some  time  fostered  AGRI- 
CULTUILVL  EDUCATION  in  every  way  possible,  and  since  the 
close  of  1916  sixteen  courses  have  been  offered  in  rural  domestic 
science  for  women  in  the  principal  rural  centers  of  the  country  in  the 
Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  Entre  Rios,  Cdrdoba,  La  Rioja, 
Tucum6n,  Catamarca,  Santigo  del  Estero,  and  Salta.  Instruction 
was  given  by  competent  professors  who  were  graduated  from  the 
Rural  Domestic  Science  School  of  Tandil  (Escuela  del  Hogar  Agricola 
del  Tandil)  at  the  time  of  its  operation  in  1916  and  1917. 

The  courses  deal  principally  with  the  dairying  industry;  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  butter  and  cheese ;  aviculture ;  the  raising  of  hogs ;  apiculture ; 
arboriculture;  horticulture,  and  the  conservation  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  To  the  present  time  more  than  500  farmers’  daughters 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  courses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  enroll¬ 
ment  was  limited  by  the  funds  available.  In  Tucum6n  steps  are  being 
taken  toward  establishing  the  school  on  a  permanent  basis,  as  also 
in  25  de  Mayo  (a  Province  of  Buenos  Aires)  and  other  places  where 
private  associations  are  working  for  the  same  end. 


BRAZIL. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  vice  consul  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  P.  Momsen,  published  in  the  Commerce  Reports  of  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1918,  the  President  of  Brazil,  by  a  decree  of  September  16, 
1918,  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  100,198  milreis  (approxim¬ 
ately  $25,000),  for  the  support  this  year  of  96  schools  of  agriculture 
established  in  the  agricultural  colonies  of  the  State  of  Parana.  Agri¬ 
cultural  education  during  the  past  five  years  in  Brazil  has  developed 
remarkably,  and  the  Government  has  not  stinted  efforts  in  encourag¬ 
ing  this  important  branch  so  vital  to  the  progress  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  needed  to  develop  the  native  potentialities  of  the  wealthy 
Republic. 

CHILE. 

The  Society  for  the  Development  of  Manufacturing  has  energeti¬ 
cally  undertaken  the  reorganization  of  PUBLIC  TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION  in  accordance  with  the  progress  accomplished 
in  this  branch  during  the  past  decade.  The  following  schools  are 
under  its  consideration:  School  of  Ornamental  Drawing,  with  sepa- 
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rate  sections  for  men  and  women.  Tlie  object  of  this  school  is  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  decorative  painting  collateral 
with  the  artistic  professions.  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAIj  AND 
TECHNICAL  DRAWING,  in  which  practical  instruction  necessary 
for  executing  detailed  sketches  showing  the  union  of  parts  of  machines, 
as  well  as  an  exact  comprehension  of  designs  and  drafts,  is  given. 
riie  SCHOOL  OF  ELECl'RICIANS  gives,  besides  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  the  principles  and  manner  of  operation  of  elec¬ 
trically-driven  machines.  Tliis  training  is  completed  by  a  special 
course  in  mathematics  and  schematic  drawing  of  installations, 
instruments,  and  machines.  Finally,  the  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICS 
specializes  in  rough  drafting  of  pieces  and  parts  of  machines  and  in 
the  designing  of  machinery  for  factories,  and  there  is  included  also 
a  course  in  which  steam,  gas,  and  hydraulic  apparatus  is  studied. 

A  large  group  of  citizens  of  Valparaiso  have  petitioned  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  accelerate  the  opening  of  the  INDUSTRIAL 
UNIVERSITY  of  Valparaiso  (Universidad  Industrial  de  Valparaiso), 
the  establishment  of  which  was  authorized  by  law  No.  3090.  By 
its  creation  the  cycle  of  industrial  education  in  Chile  will  be  com¬ 
pleted,  which  at  present  consists  of  three  steps:  Elementary  training 
in  the  industrial  schools  already  established  in  Chilian  and  Temuco 
and  in  those  to  be  established  at  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso,  Talca, 
Concepcion,  Valdivia,  and  Puerto  Montt;  the  secondary,  which  is 
given  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  to  the  development  of  which 
the  Government  is  lending  especial  attention;  and  the  superior, 
in  the  Teclmical  Industrial  School  of  Valparaiso.  For  the  latter  a 
commission  has  been  designated  composed  of  competent  engineers, 
reputable  teachers  (foreigners  and  natives),  and  specialists  in  the 
subjects  the  schools  will  offer,  the  commission  to  study  and  propose 
programs  of  technical  and  practical  training. 

cltba. 

At  the  instance  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  the  President 
of  the  Republic  has  signed  a  decree  by  which  two  loans  of  $16,000 
and  $25,000,  respectively,  will  be  taken  from  the  treasury  for  the 
normal  schools  of  Santa  Clara  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  While  fos¬ 
tering  normal  training  with  these  funds,  the  Cuban  Government 
has  promulgated  laws  and  regulations  tending  to  make  normal 
instruction  stricter,  with  the  purpose  of  providing  a  body  of  professors 
more  competent  and  adequately  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  their 
manifold  duties.  To  this  end  a  special  regulation  has  been  issued 
relative  to  the  recognition  of  foreign  diplomas  of  normal-school 
teachers.  Such  diplomas  and  credentials  must  be  presented  to  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction,  together  with  certificates  of  good 
conduct  and  morality,  and,  in  addition,  the  candidates  will  be  subject 
to  the  laws  for  native  applicants  who  desire  to  enter  the  profession. 
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URUGUAY. 

At  the  time  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  there  is 
being  held  in  Montevideo  the  American  Congress  of  Commercial 
Education,  an  assembly  which  will  without  doubt  bring  forth  splendid 
suggestions  for  the  bettering  of  commercial  education  in  America. 
The  importance  of  the  congress  and  the  character  of  the  discussions 
may  be  seen  by  noting  the  topics  listed  below,  which  are  to  be  given 
particular  attention,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  President  of 
Uruguay: 

(A)  Economic  commercial  expansion. 

I.  Investigation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  American  Continent. 

II.  Natural,  commercial,  and  industrial  resources  of  America. 

III.  Means  of  economic  and  commercial  exchange  among  the  peoples  of  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

IV.  Method  of  communication  among  all  the  countries,  prices  of  transportation, 
laws,  enactments,  and  tariffs  concerning  merchandise  for  transportation. 

V.  Agreements  relative  to  commercial  classifications  of  merchandise  of  the  custom¬ 
house  tariffs. 

VI.  Cooperation  which,  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  economic  expansion,  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service,  seconded  by  commercial  enterprises,  should  lend. 

VTI.  Value  of  reaching  agreements  concerning  statistics,  needs  of  industry,  sources 
of  production,  and  economic  development  of  every  country,  with  proper  adjustment 
of  consular  decisions,  with  especial  reference  to  the  counsels  and  commercial  attaches 
of  the  respective  lotions. 

VIII.  Value  of  credit  for  rapid  commercial  expansion. 

IX.  Analysis  of  the  inter- American  political  economy  in  its  present  state,  to  deter¬ 
mine  through  the  results  of  experience  if  the  situation  is  satisfactory  compared  with 
America’s  state. 

X.  Influence  of  Pan  Americanism  in  commercial  relations  of  the  peoples. 

XI.  Effects  of  the  present  war  upon  the  economic  commercial  lifeof  the  Americas. 

XII.  Commercial  propaganda  through  the  daily  press,  newspapers,  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  posters,  etc.,  or  by  expositions,  permanent  museums,  and  profuse  distribution 
of  articles. 

Discussion  as  to  the  most  advantageous  form  of  propaganda  in  consideration  of 
character  and  present  economic  and  commercial  conditions  of  the  Americas. 

XIII.  The  traveling  salesman.  Preparations  of  such  salesman.  Form  of  remu¬ 
neration. 

(B)  Commercial  instruction. 

I.  From  what  point,  how,  and  by  what  means  commercial  education  should  be 
developed  in  the  American  Continent;  extent  and  subdivision  of  such  instruction. 

II.  Means  of  stimulating  acquaintance  among  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

III.  The  centers  of  commercial  education  as  professional  schools,  as  institutions 
of  modern  culture. 

IV.  Should  courses  in  business  ethics  be  included  in  the  curriculum  in  the 
advanced  classes?  Morale,  character,  and  culture  of  students  of  commerce  and  of 
consular  service. 

V.  Universal  history  of  commerce  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the  training  of 
competent  consuls. 

VI.  Are  screen  films  necessary  in  giving  instruction  in  commerce  and  geography? 

VII.  Countinghouse  practice. 

VIII.  How  should  commerce  be  taught? 

IX.  Tables  of  mortality. 

X.  Reading  of  minutes. 

XI.  Teaching  of  languages  in  the  centers  of  commercial  education. 

XII.  Preparation  of  women  for  a  commercial  career. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


On  October  26,  1918,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  building  con¬ 
structed  in  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires  for  use  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  Spanish  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  took  place.  This 
organization,  which  has  been  in  existence  62  years,  has  26,000  mem¬ 
bers.  The  building  is  10  stories  high  and  cost  3,500,000  pesos, 
national  currency.  About  one-third  of  the  space  of  the  structure 

referred  to  is  used  for  offices  and  social  functions. - The  La  Croze 

TRAMWAY  CO.  of  Buenos  Aires  opened  to  public  traffic  in  October 
last  its  new  lines,  which  traverse  thickly  populated  sections  of  the 

National  Capital. - The  house  of  deputies  of  the  Congress  of  Peru 

resolved  in  November  last  to  offer  a  GOLD  MEDAL  to  Dr.  E.  S. 
Zeballos,  a  distinguished  Argentine  statesman  and  writer,  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Government  and  people. - Federico  Alvarez  y  Toledo,  who  was 

recently  secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  Argentine  Government,  has 
been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  near  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain. 

BOLIVIA. 

Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  SUCRE  THEATER  in  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  reported  that  the  National  Congress  will  appro¬ 
priate  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  completing  this 

beautiful  edifice  and  in  securing  suitable  furnishings  for  the  same. - 

The  bid  of  Miguel  Nogu6,  amounting  to  52,775  bolivianos  (boliviano  = 
$0.3893),  tendered  for  the  construction  of  the  Oruro  NATIONAL 
CUSTOMHOUSE  building,  has  been  accepted.  Work  is  to  be 
commenced  immediately  and  the  structure  is  to  be  completed  at  as 

early  a  date  as  possible. - Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for 

installing  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Trinidad,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Beni. - Work  on  the  new  HOSPITAL  at  Potosi,  the  corner¬ 

stone  of  which  was  laid  on  November  10,  1918,  has  been  commenced. 
The  hospital  is  to  be  modern  in  every  respect,  and  will  be  equipped 
in  the  most  scientific  and  up-to-date  manner. 


BRAZIL. 

Under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  President  of  th^ 
Republic  for  combatting  and  preventing  endemic  fevers,  especially 
in  the  rural  sections  of  the  country,  the  Government  proposes  to  use 
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QUININE  as  its  chief  remedy,  purchasing  the  same  in  the  home  or 
foreign  market  in  the  form  of  salts  of  quinine.  Cinchona  bark  will 
also  be  imported  and  delivered  to  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  which  will  extract  the  salts  therefrom.  This  quinine  is 
to  be  placed  in  tubes,  officially  sealed,  labeled  and  furnished  to 
pharmacists  to  be  sold  at  a  price  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  in  excess 

of  the  cost  price  to  them. - The  heavy  frosts -which  occurred  in 

Brazil  some  months  ago  greatly  damaged  the  CASTOR  BEAN 
PLANT,  so  that  the  quantity  of  that  oleaginous  seed  available  for 
export  from  the  Republic  in  the  near  future  will  be  very  limited. 
Of  the  cereal  crops  corn  and  rice  are  most  promising  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  surplus  of  these  products  for  export 

in  1919  will  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  1918. - One 

of  the  great  industries  of  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo  is  the  mining  o^ 
MONAZITE  SANDS,  which  are  estimated  to  cost  at  the  plant, 
including  mining,  concentrating,  bagging,  etc.,  from  $17  to  $23  per 
ton.  This  industry,  which  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
is  now  largely  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

CHILE. 

The  official  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Doyere  and  Isarrazabal 
Lira  for  the  construction  of  the  NEW  GOVERNMENT  PALACE  in 
Santiago  have  been  definitely  approved.  The  structure,  which  is  to 
be  made  of  reenforced  concrete,  will  occupy  an  entire  block  fronting 
Delicias  Avenue.  The  edifice  is  to  be  erected  under  the  direction  of 

Mr.  Isarrazabal. - In  September,  1919,  the  SECOND  CHILEAN 

MEDICAL  CONGRESS  will  meet  in  Santiago.  Among  the  subjects 
which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  at  that  congress  will  be  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  concerning  accidents  to  workmen,  medical  hospitals, 
demographic  statistics,  tuberculosis,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic 

drinks. - On  October  24  last  the  placing  of  a  BRONZE  PLAQUE, 

presented  by  the  Argentine  people,  on  the  tomb  of  Gen.  O’Higgins 
in  the  cemetery  at  Santiago,  in  solemn  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  that  great  Chilean  patriot,  took  place  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  congress  authorizing  the 

President  of  the  Republic  to  call  for  bids,  both  in  Chile  and  abroad, 
for  the  construction  of  works  for  the  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
PORT  OF  VALPARAISO,  the  price  of  same  not  to  exceed  £1,470,000. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  TELEGRAPH  BUSINESS  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has 
increased  very  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  the  number  of 
monthly  messages  handled  having  jumped  from  42,300  in  1910  to 
88,000  in  1918. - A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  Colombia  to  study  the  ANCIENT  RUINS  recently  dis¬ 
covered  at  Aguabonita  to  the  south  of  Huila.  The  committee 
proposes  to  examine  the  ruins  in  detail  and  report  upon  the  ancient 
statues  existing  at  that  place,  and,  if  possible,  will  make  excavations 

into  these  prehistoric  ruins. - The  board  of  trade  at  Barranquilla 

has  solicited  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Cali  in  securing 
an  extension  to  Cartagena  and  Barranquilla  of  the  STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE  now  carried  on  with  the  Colombian  Pacific  coast  ports  of 
Buenaventura  and  Tumaco. 


COSTA  RICA. 

The  LAW  SCHOOL  at  San  Jose  has  elected  its  officers  and  board 
of  directors  for  1919,  as  follows:  Licentiate  Pedro  P6rez  Zeleddn, 
president;  Licentiate  Alejandro  Alvarado  Quir6s,  Licentiate  Victor 
Vargas  Quesada,  Licentiate  Manuel  S&enz  Cordero,  Licentiate  Adfin 
Acosta,  and  Licentiate  Oscar  Padilla,  members  of  the  board  of 
directors;  Licentiate  Tom6s  Ferndndez  Bolandi,  attorney;  Licentiate 
Jorge  Herrera,  treasurer;  and  Licentiates  Arturo  Saenz  andGuiUermo 

Echandi,  secretaries. - Land  has  been  acquired  at  Lazareto  Viejo 

on  which  to  erect  a  SCHOOL  BUILDING  for  the  use  of  the  district 
of  San  Francisco  at  Mata  Redonda.  "The  land  purchased  has  an 

area  of  2,810  meters. - According  to  La  Informacidn,  a  daily 

newspaper  of  San  Jose,  congress  has  approved  the  corrected  copy  of 
the  New  Penal  Code,  so  that  same  is  now  ready  for  the  printer. 
Senator  Astua  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  printing  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  proofs. 

CUBA. 

Immediately  after  the  confirmation  of  the  cablegram  announcing 
the  lamented  death  of  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  munici¬ 
pal  council  of  the  city  of  Habana  passed  a  resolution  appropriating 
S5()0  for  the  purchase  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Col.  Roosevelt  to  be 
placed  in  the  council  chamber  of  that  body  in  Habana,  $25,000  for 
a  monument  to  be  erected  in  his  honor  in  one  of  the  parks  of  the 
city  of  Habana,  $500  for  a  wreath  of  flowers  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Cuban  consulate  in  New  York  to  be  laid  upon  his  tomb,  changed 
the  name  of  Tacon  street  in  the  national  capital  to  Roosevelt  Street, 
and  ordered  all  flags  on  the  municipal  buildings  to  be  flown  at 

halfmast. - According  to  reports  published  in  the  Cuban  press  the 

Royal  Mail  STEAMSHIP  CO.  proposes  soon  to  establish  a  freight 
and  passenger  service  between  England,  Spain,  the  United  States, 
and  Cuba.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  will  also  establish  a 
service  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  South 

America,  via  the  Panama  Canal. - During  the  first  week  of  the 

present  year  there  were  85  mills  at  work  on  the  new  SUGAR  CANE 
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crop,  which  promises  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  island. - 

Reports  from  the  Santa  Barbara  CANNERY  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Isle  of  Pines,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  cannery  will  be  in  more  active 
operation  this  season  than  ever  before,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  able 
to  obtain  all  the  cans  and  other  supplies  needed  in  carrying  on  its 
work. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  TOBACCO  CROP  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  15 
per  cent  in  the  Province  of  Puerto  Plata,  and  5  per  cent  each  in  the 
Provinces  of  La  Vega  and  Espaillat.  The  annual  yield  of  Dominican 
tobacco  is,  approximately,  11,000  tons,  most  of  which  finds  a  market 
in  Europe. - In  1917  the  San  Luis  SUGAR  PLANTATION  pro¬ 

duced  37,000  sacks  of  sugar,  43,000  sacks  in  1918,  and  the  estimated 
production  for  1919  is  65,000  sacks.  A  number  of  improvements 
are  being  made  at  this  plantation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  construction  of  several  kilometers  of  railway,  a  paved  highway, 

and  a  small  but  modernly  equipped  abbatoir. - A  society  of  BOY 

SCOUTS  was  recently  organized  in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. 
This  organization  is  becoming  very  popular  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  it  is  proposed  in  the  near  future  to  foxmd  a  number  of 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

ECUADOR. 

Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Cordova,  formerly  minister  of  Ecuador  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  recently  elected  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE  of  the 

Ecuadorean  Congress. - Congress  has  elected  the  following  justices 

of  the  SUPREME  COURT:  Dr.  Alejandro  Cfirdenas,  Dr.  Albftn 
Mistanza,  Dr.  Leopoldo  Pino,  Dr.  Modesto  Pefiaherrera,  and  Dr. 
Pablo  A.  Vascones.  Dr.  Adolfo  Paez  was  elected  attorney  of  the 

court. - The  concession  for  the  construction  and  conservation  of 

the  MOUNTAIN -ROAD  from  Punto  de  Portavelo  to  Santa  Rosa, 
granted  to  the  American  Development  Co.,  has  been  extended  for 

an  additional  period  of  six  years. - A  law  was  recently  promulgated 

imder  the  terms  of  which  the  municipality  of  Quito  acquires  land 
in  the  national  capital  formerly  belonging  to  the  Concepcion  convent, 
half  of  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  NEW  MUNICIPAL 
BLTLDING  and  the  other  half  for  the  legislative  palace. 

GUATEMALA. 

On  November  21  last  the  new  INDEPENDENCE  BOULEVARD, 
a  beautiful  driveway  extending  from  the  army  monument  to  Barran- 
quilla  Bridge,  was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  to  public 
traffic. - On  November  9,  1918,  the  minister  of  France  near 
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the  Government  of  Venezuela  announced  to  Licentiate  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera,  president  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  that  the 
French  Government  had  conferred  upon  the  latter  the  GREAT 
CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR,  and  at  the  same  time 
delivered  to  him  the  diploma  and  decorations  of  that  order  sent  by 
the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  France. 

HAITI. 

According  to  press  reports  the  reorganized  CABINET  of  the 
Haitian  Government  is  as  follows:  M.  Constantin  Benoit,  secretary 
of  foreign  relations  and  justice;  M.  Fleury  F^quiere,  secretary  of 
finance  and  commerce;  M.  Dantes  Bellegarde,  secretary  of  public 
instruction  and  worship;  M.  Louis  Roy,  secretary  of  agriculture  and 
public  works;  M.  B.  Dartiguenave,  secretary  of  interior.  M.  Dantes 
Belegarde,  secretary  of  public  instruction,  has  been  honored  by  the 
French  Government  by  a  promotion  from  officier  d’ Academic  to  the 

rank  of  Officier  dTnstruccion  Publique. - Senor  Antonio  Urbina 

Fajardo,  representative  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  has  come  to  Haiti 
to  recruit  2,500  HAITIAN  LABORERS,  who  will  be  sent  to  Cuba 

to  work  in  the  company’s  plants. - Le  Comptoir  industriel  haitien 

is  the  name  of  a  new  COMMERCIAL  FIRM  which  opened  a  large 
store  in  Saint-Marc.  The  steamship  Neptunus  from  New  York 
arrived  at  Port  au  Prince  a  short  time  ago  with  a  large  cargo  of 
merchandise  consigned  to  Haitian  ports. 

HONDURAS. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  granted  a  patent  of 
invention  to  Dr.  Leopoldo  Cordova,  jr.,  a  Honduran  citizen,  for  a 
new  HEATER  attachable  to  chimneys  and  smokestacks,  and  which 
device,  it  is  claimed,  saves  40  per  cent  of  the  fuel  ordinarily  con¬ 
sumed  and  adds  60  per  cent  to  the  quantity  of  heat  obtained. - 

According  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Honduras  SPORT¬ 
ING  LEAGUE,  this  organization  is  a  corporation  founded  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  healthful  amusements,  sports,  and  outdoor 
games  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  physical  and  moral  development 
of  its  members.  The  organization  has  its  headquarters  in  Tegucigalpa. 

MEXICO. 

El  Universal,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  states  that 
influential  Norwegian  capitalists  propose  to  establish  a  BANK  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  with  a  branch  in  the  city  of  Guadalajara,  under 
the  name  of  the  Norway  and  Mexican  Banking  Co. — — On  the  west 
coast  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  in  the  States  of  Guerrero, 
Michoacan,  and  Jalisco,  crops  of  CEREALS  of  considerable  impor- 
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tance  were  harvested  in  1918.  It  is  estimated  that  the  grain  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  States  referred  to  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  local 
demands  and  leave  a  surplus  for  export  to  other  parts  of  the  Re¬ 
public. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mexican  Congress 

providing  for  a  COMPULSORY  SAVINGS  SYSTEM  for  workmen, 
based  on  a  fimd  raised  and  maintained  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 

percentage  of  their  income. - The  National  Board  of  Trade  of  the 

City  of  Veracruz  has  been  invited  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Liverpool 
to  send  a  number  of  Mexican  students  to  the  latter  place  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  and  especially  with  the  object  of  studying  BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL  METHODS.  Students  who  lack  resources  are 
promised  work  at  remunerative  wages. - The  Torreon  METAL¬ 

LURGICAL  CO.,  which  recently  temporarily  shut  down  its  smelter 
due  to  lack  of  ores,  has  again  commenced  operations  and  is  reported 
to  be  doing  an  active  business. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  agricultural  school  at  Managua  was  recently  presented  by  Dr. 
Soldrzano,  charg6  d’affaires  of  the  Mexican  Government  near  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  with  SILKWORM  LARViE,  as  well  as 

with  seeds  of  a  number  of  Mexican  plants. - ^During  the  last  few 

years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  Nicaragua  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  CASTOR  OIL  PLANT,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  in  acreage  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  important  and 
promising  agricultural  productions  of  the  country.  A  dealer  in 
Granada  is  reported  to  have  recently  bought  about  50  tons  of  castor 

beans,  or  practically  the  total  crop  of  that  part  of  the  country. - 

The  Department  of  Fomento  (Public  Improvement)  has  granted  a 
license  to  P6nfilo  J.  Sobalvarro  to  DISTIL  TURPENTINE  on  his 
ranch  in  Diplito,  Department  of  Nueva  Segovia.  The  license  referred 
to  is  renewable  annually  at  the  option  of  the  Government. 

PANAMA. 

According  to  reports  recently  received  from  the  Isthmus,  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  is  continuing  the  plan  adopted  some  time  ago 
concerning  the  planting  of  its  abandoned  banana  lands  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Bocas  del  Toro  to  COCONUT  GROVES  and  cacao  planta¬ 
tions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  company  has  at  present  45,600  coco¬ 
nut  trees  planted  on  912  acres  of  land.  Most  of  these  are  young 
trees  and  will  not  come  into  bearing  for  four  or  five  years.  This 
same  company  is  reported  to  have  cacao  plants  and  trees  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nearly  3,000,000  set  out  over  an  area  of  about  7,000  acres. 
A  nvunber  of  other  persons,  principally  Americans,  are  engaged  in 
this  industry  in  Panama  at  Cocoplvun  Point,  about  100  miles  west 
of  Colon.  These  interests  have  about  95,000  young  plants  set  out 
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and  some  5,000  trees  in  bearing.  It  is  estimated  that  when  all  of 
the  coconut  trees  and  plants  cultivated  in  this  section  of  Panama 
come  into  full  bearing  that  coconuts  by  the  millions  will  be  available 
for  export  from  Colon. - The  ICE  and  cold  storage  plant  of  the  Pan¬ 

ama  Canal  at  Mount  Hope  was  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  There  is  an  ice  factory  located  at  Colon  which  supplies 
the  local  trade. - The  municipal  council  of  Colon  recently  con¬ 

sidered  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  requiring  MOVING-PICTURE 
shows  to  have  titles  and  descriptive  matter  thrown  upon  the  screen 
in  Spanish.  The  newspapers  and  patrons  of  the  moving-picture 
theaters  are  advocating  the  measure. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  bank  of  Spain  and  Paraguay,  with  headquarters  in  the  na¬ 
tional  capital,  recently  made  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  business 
conditions  and  prospects  of  the  Department  of  Misiones,  and  as  a 
result  of  same  has  decided  to  open  in  the  near  future  a  BRANCH 
BANK  in  the  town  of  Misiones.  The  Misiones  district  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  promising  sections  of  the  Paraguayan  Republic, 
and  during  the  period  of  Jesuit  rule  attained  a  high  state  of  civic, 
educational,  and  industrial  development.  The  department  contains 
some  of  the  richest  agricultural  lands  in  the  country,  and,  with  the 
increased  transportation  facilities  which  have  been  given  this  region 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  notable  revival  of  business  has  taken 

place. - The  NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  and 

public  charity  of  Asuncion  in  order  to  better  facilitate  its  work  in 
the  national  capital,  has  divided  the  city  into  nine  health  zones. 
This  enables  the  sanitary  authorities  to  quickly  and  properly  attend 
to  their  duties,  and  to  more  efficiently  cope  with  any  diseases  which 
may  be  inclined  to  develop  into  epidemics.  These  nine  divisions 
have  thoroughly  equipped  health  stations  and  a  competent  personnel, 
ever  ready  to  combat,  curb,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 

and  infectious  maladies. - The  municipal^authorities  of  the  city  of 

Asuncion  recently  adopted  and  put  into  effect  NEW  TARIFF 
RATES  to  be  charged  for  public  automobile  service  rendered  within 
the  municipality  of  the  national  capital. 

PERU. 

Ladies  of  the  Peruvian  colony  residing  in  Paris  have  founded  a 
HOSPITAL  in  the  French  capital  to  be  used  in  caring  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  It  is  understood  that  this  hospital  is  to  be  run  in 

cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross. - According  to  press  reports  Gen. 

Oscar  Benavides  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  Peru  to  Italy, 
and  Seflor  Amador  del  Solar  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic. - 
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On  December  1,  1918,  the  LIMA  SAVINGS  BANK  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  Senor  Manuel  Pardo,  who  afterwards  became 
President  of  Peru  and  whose  son  is  now  President  of  the  Republic, 
took  an  active  part  in  founding  and  directing  the  business  of  this 
bank  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  The  first  year  the  bank  had 
688  customers,  whose  deposits  aggregated  Ii7,131,  as  compared  with 
18,217  accoimts  in  1918  aggregating  Ia660,751. - ^The  war  depart¬ 

ment  recently  selected  from  unmarried  lieutenants  and  sergeants  now 
in  the  Peruvian  army  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years,  a  number 
of  AVIATION  STUDENTS,  whom  it  is  proposed  to  send  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  to  study  aeronautics.  Upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  their  studies  they  are  to  return  to  Peru  and  serve  three 
years  in  the  army.  Lieut.  Guillermo  M.  Protzel,  a  young  Peruvian, 
has  returned  from  the  Palomar  Aviation  School  in  Buenos  Aires,  from 
which  he  recently  graduated  with  honors.  He  and  other  aviators 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  aviation  school  in  Peru  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  soon  to  establish. 

SALVADOR. 

According  to  the  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin  of  San  Salvador  the 
area  of  that  Republic  is  34,126  square  kilometers  (13,176  square 
miles),  and  the  POPULATION  in  1917  was  1,287,722  inhabitants, 
or  a  density  of  37  persons  per  square  kilometer.  During  the  year 
refeired  to  there  were  3,699  maniages,  49,963  births,  and  34,008 

deaths,  or  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  15,952.^ - In  1917 

there  were  330  kilometers  of  RAILWAYS  in  operation  in  the  Republic. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Salvador  Railway  and  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America,  the  former  running  from 
the  city  of  San  Salvador  to  the  port  of  Acajutla,  with  a  branch  line  to 
Santa  Ana,  and  the  latter  from  La  Union  toward  the  Guatemalan 
frontier,  where  it  is  planned  to  meet  the  railways  operating  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  the  connections  continuing  through  that  Republic  to  Mexico, 
and  through  Mexico  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. — —The 
exports  of  COFFEE  from  San  Salvador  in  1917  aggregated  36,370,- 
821  kilos,  valued  at  20,995,920  pesos,  silver  (silver  peso  =$0.7234). 
- — Recently  a  representative  of  the  Chinese  American  Co.,  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  with  offices  at  Seattle,  visited  Central  America 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  and  preparing  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  STEj^SHIP  SERVICE  in  the  near  future  between  China 
and  Central  and  South  American  Pacific  ports. 

URUGUAY. 

The  last  official  census  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  taken  in  1908, 
showed  a  population  of  1,042,686  inhabitants.  A  recent  estimate  of 
the  PRESENT  POPULATION  of  the  country  is  1,400,000.  The 
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vital  statistics  of  Uruguay  for  1917,  as  compared  with  1916,  indicate 
a  marked  improvement  in  health  conditions  in  favor  of  the  former 
year.  In  1917  there  were  17,348  deaths  registered  in  the  Republic, 
as  compared  with  20,338  in  1916.  The  births  recorded  in  1917  num¬ 
bered  36,752  against  36,983  in  1916.  In  1917,  according  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  records,  61  persons  over  100  years  of  age  and  918  between  the 
ages  of  80  and  100  died. - ^Mr.  V.  B.  Sudriers,  the  recently  ap¬ 

pointed  COMMERCIAL  ATTACHE  to  the  legation  of  Uruguay  in 

Washington,  has  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. - ^Press 

reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  President  of  Uruguay  has  promul¬ 
gated  the  law  concerning  DIPLOMATIC  APPOINTMENTS,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  secretaries  and  other  important  officials  of 
legations  are  required  to  have  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Law,  or  Doctor 
of  Diplomacy  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  serve  in  diplomatic  positions. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  completion  in  the  near  future  of  the  work  now  being  done  on 
the  roads  which  run  from  Barquisimento  to  Carora  and  from  that 
city  to  Trujillo  adds  another  important  link  to  the  GREAT  CEN¬ 
TRAL  HIGHWAY  of  Venezuela.  The  governor  of  the  State  of 
Zulia  is  having  a  macadamized  road  built  from  the  San  Juan  de  Dios 
Plaza  in  Maracaibo  to  the  19th  of  December  Road  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  Bella  Vista  and  the  Delicias  ranches. - ^The  American 

Mercantile  BANK  has  completed  the  construction  of  its  building  in 

the  city  of  Caracas  and  is  now  using  it  for  business  purposes. - The 

Argentine  Cruiser  Pueyrredon  recently  touched  at  the  port  of  La 
Guaira  on  a  VOYAGE  OF  INSTRUCTION  to  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  with  20  Argentine  Naval  Academy  students.  A  visit  was  made 
to  Caracas,  wffiere  all  connected  with  the  voyage  were  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  welcomed  by  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  national  capital. 
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Subject. 


ARGENnN.^. 

Increasing  Japanese  trade  with  Argentina . 

Agricultural  statistics  for  1916  and  1917  tpamphlct). 
Promotion  of  industry  in  Jujuy,  Argentina . 


Market  for  traveling  luggage,  suit  cases,  trunks,  etc . 

remand  and  market  for  American  liquors . 

Importation  of  cheese,  1911-1917 . 

Chmate  and  leading  industries  of  the  Rosario  consular  district. 

BRAZIL. 

Catalogues  wanted  for  horticulture  and  for  thoroughbred  cattle. . 

Possible  market  for  small  soda  fountains . 

New  Anglo- Brazilian  commercial  company  to  operate  in  Brazil. . 

New  Commercial  Journal,  called  “A  Gazeta  da  Bolsa”  (bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  stock  cxchanps). 

Activity  of  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo  during  the  past  year _ 

Awards  on  bids  made  for  the  erection  of  caustio-soua  factories . . . 

New  Brazilian  meat  company  authorized  to  operate . 

Customs  authorities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  inaugurate  new  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  entry  of  baggage. 

Japanese  development  company  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil . 


Establishment  of  branch  house  of  the  American  Arm  of  Gaston, 
Williams  &  Wigmorc  (Ltd.)  at  Antofagasta. 

COLOMBIA. 

Sugar  statistics  for  the  years  1915, 1916, 1917,  and  3  months  of  1918. 


Oil  c.)mpanies  operating  in  Colombia . 

COSTA  RICA. 

Export  duties  on  coffee  and  other  articles . 
No  comparative  movement  in  Costa  Rica . 


Exports  of  hides  and  skins  for  1917  and  1918 _ 

CUBA. 

Market  for  toys  in  consular  district . 

.American  lumber  and  timber  for  Cardenas . 

DOMUnCAN  REFUBUC. 

Construction  of  docks  in  San  Pedro  do  Macoris  . 

ECUADOR. 

Changes  in  Ecuadorian  tariff . 


Agricultural  education  in  Ecuador . 

Supplement  to  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1917 . 


HONDURAS. 


Telephone  lines  in  district. 


Residing  opportunities  for  mail-order  business  between  the 
United  States  and  Uonduras. 
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Date. 

!  Author. 

1918. 

..  Oct.  31 

i  W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 

1 

.i  Nov.  5 

general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

1  Do. 

.'  Nov.  7 

1  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul 
at  Rosario. 

.  Nov.  13 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 

.  ...do.... 

Do. 

.  Nov.  16 

Do. 

.  Dec.  — 

1  Wilbert  L.  Banney. 

.  Oct.  25 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

.  ...do _ 

Do. 

.  Nov.  14 

Richard  P.  Momsen,  vice 
consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Nov.  21 

Do. 

.  Nov.  29 

Do. 

.  Dec.  1 

Do. 

.,  Dec.  2 

Do. 

1  Dec.  3 

Do. 

Dec.  14 

Do. 

,  Nov.  20 

1 

Arnold  A.  McKay,  consul  at 
Antofagasta. 

Nov.  26 

1 

A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

i  1919. 

'  Jan.  2 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 

'  1918. 

Dec.  11 

Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

'  Dec.  24 

Do. 

1  1919. 

j  Jan.  6 

Do, 

1918. 

Dec.  26 

John  S.  Calvert,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 

Dec.  27 

George  A.  Makinson,  consu¬ 
lar  assistant  at  Cardenas. 

Dec.  10 

Clement  S.  Edwards,  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo  City. 

Dec.  21 

Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Dec.  13 

John  R.  Bradley,  consul  at 
Puerto  Cortes. 

1919. 

Jan.  2 

Do. 

4 
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Reports  Received  up  to  January  25,  1919 — Continued. 


Subjpct.  1 

Dote.  ! 

.\uthor. 

MEXICO. 

Oil  industry  in  Yucatan . 

Models  of  agricultural  implements  wanted . 

Market  for  hay  presses . 

PANAMA. 

1918. 
Dec.  18 

...do . 

Dec.  19 

C.  Oaylard  Marsh,  consul  at 
.  Progreso. 

Hirward  A.  Rowe,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

John  R.  Silliman,  consul  at 
Guadalajara. 

Climate  of  Panama . 

Match  industry  in  Panama  and  imports  for  1915, 1916,  and  1917 . . 

Slaughtering  of  cattle,  etc.,  in  Panama . 

Regarding  the  suppiy  of  manganese  ore . 

PARAGUAY. 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  17  1 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  27 

Alban  G.  Snvdcr,  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Julius  D.  Drcher,  consul  at 
Colon. 

Market  for  tea  in  Paraguay . 

URUGUAY. 

Nov.  21 

Henry  H.  Balch,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

Uruguayan  shoe  industry . 

First  South  American  Rotary  Club  at  Montevideo . 

E xceiient  wool  clip  in  Uruguay . 

Compahia  Swift  de  Montevideo  further  increase  capital . 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  17 
Oct.  19 
...do . 

William  Dawson,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

VENEZUELA, 

Commerce  and  Industries  for  the  year  1917 . 

Capital  sought  tor  agricultural  enterprise . 

Nov.  13 

Dec.  18 

Frank  Anderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
Homer  Brett,  consul  at  I.a 
Gualra. 

[Publications  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  December,  1918.] 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Compendio  de  historia  Argentina.  Por  el  R.  P.  Vicente  Gambdn  .  .  .  Segunda 
edicidn.  Buenos  Aires,  Angel  Estrada  j  Cla.,  Editorea,  1914.  225  p.  8°. 

Conocimiento  y  creencia.  Por  Manuel  Nunez  Regueiro.  Rosario,  Comp.  Oral  de 
Artes  Gr&ficos,  1918.  front,  port.  332  (3)  p.  8®. 

El  elector  Sud-^Americano.  Nuevo  curso  CTadual  de  lecturas.  Compilado  para  uso 
de  las  escuelas  primarias.  Por  Rafael  Fragueiro.  Libros  1-3.  Buenos  Aires, 
Angel  Estrada  yCfa.  8°.  3  v. 

Gufa  telefdnica  de  la  red  general.  Noviembre,  1918.  Buenos  Aires,  United  River 
Plate  Telephone  Co.  Lra.  352  p.  4°. 

Idioma  Castellano.  Proso  selects.  Coleccidn  de  trozos  escogidos  de  autores  nacionales 
y  extranjeros,  precedida  de  un  tratado  sobre  el  arte  de  la  lectura  y  acompahada 
de  biograffas,  vocabularies,  ejemplos  cldsicos  y  un  catdlogo  de  palabras  castellanas 
cuya  acepcidn  cambia  el  vulgo  en  la  repdblica  Areentina.  Por  Enrique  Garcfa 
Velloso.  Primer  ano  de  estudios.  Unddcima  edicidn.  Buenos  Aires,  Angel 
Estrada  y  Cfa.,  Editores,  U905].  374  p.  8°. 

- Same.  Se^ndo  afio  de  estudios.  Octava  edicidn.  342  p.  8°. 

- Same.  Tercer  ano  de  estudios.  Quinta  edicidn.  339  p.  8®. 

Nociones  de  instruccidn  cfvica  nacional.  Por  Gregorio  Unarte.  Unddcima  edi¬ 
cidn.  Buenos  Aires,  Angel  Estrada  y  Cfa.  84  p.  8®. 

La  raza  como  ideal.  Conferencia  dada  en  el  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe  en  el  dfa  de  la  raza. 
Por  Rodolfo  Rivarola.  Buenos  Aires.  Imp.  de  Josd  Tragant,  1918.  49  n.  8®. 

Regulacidn  de  los  motores  tdrmicos.  [Por]  Eduardo  Latzina.  Publicado  en  la 
revista  del  centre  estudiantes  de  ingenierfa  no.  195.  Buenos  Aires.  Centro 
Estudiantesde  In^enierfa,  1918.  Ulus.  42  p.  8®. 

Las  ruinas  prehispdnicas  de  El  Alfarcito  (Departamento  de  Tilcara,  provincia  de 
Jujuy).  Por  Salvador  Debenedetti.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  y  casa  editora 
“Coni,”  1918.  Ulus.  34  p.  8®. 

Trabajos  sociales.  [Por]  Adolfo  S.  Carranza.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  grdficos  Argenti¬ 
nes  L.  J.  Rosso  y  Cfa.,  1918.  287  p.  8®. 

BOLIVIA. 

Los  Chipi^as  de  Carangas.  Por  el  Prof.  In^Arturo  Posnansky,  F.  R.  A.  I.  Segunda 
edicidn  corregida  y  aumentada.  La  Paz,  Escuela  tipogrdfica  Salesiana,  1918. 
fold,  table,  pis.  Ulus.  20  p.  8®. 

Comercio  especial  de  Bolivia.  Exportacidn — Importacidn — Bancos — 1917.  Direc- 
cidn  general  de  aduanas.  La  Paz,  Imp.  y  Lit.  Boliviana,  1918.  diagr.  fold, 
table.  556,  vii  p.  4®. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazilian  markets  for  paper,  paper  products,  and  printing  machineiy.  By  Robert  S. 
Barrett.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1918.  front,  pis.  77  p.  8®.  (Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  Special  agents  series  171.  Price  10  cents.) 

Collecc§o  de  leis  do  estado  de  Santa  Catharina.  1891,  1892,  1894,  1895,  1897,  1898, 
1899,  1903.  Florianopolis.  8  vols.  8®. 

Leis  do  Congtesso  legislativo  do  Estado  do  Espirito  Santo.  1893,  1894,  1895,  1906, 
1907,  1912,  1913,  1914, 1915,  1916,  1917,  11  vols.  8®. 

Lista  geral  dos  estudantes  matriculadas  em  1918.  Faculdade  de  direito  do  Recife. 
Recife,  Imprensa  Industrial,  1918.  15  p.  8®. 

Revista  academica  da  faculdade  de  direito  do  Recife.  Anno  XXVI.  1918.  Recife, 
Imprensa  Industrial,  1918.  182  p.  8®. 

Terras  piiblicas  e  colonisa?^.  Regulamento  para  execu^io  da  lei  n.  173  de  30  de 
setembro  de  1895  mandado  executar  pelo  decreto  n.  129  de  29  de  outubro  de  1900. 
Estado  de  Santa  Catharina.  Florianopolis,  Typ.  a  vapor  da  Livraria  Modema, 
1910.  29(14),  10  p.  8®. 
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COLOMBIA. 


Anexos  al  informe  del  ministro  de  hacienda  al  conweso  de  1917.  Documentos  del 
ramo  de  estadfstica.  Bogotd,  Imprenta,  Nacional,  1918.  103  p.  8®. 

En  camisa  de  once  varas.  For  Hector  H.  Hernandez.  Novena  edicidn.  Bogoti, 
Imp.  editorial  del  Apostolado  de  la  prensa  de  Colombia.  64  (1)  p.  12°. 

Chispaa  de  la  hoguera.  For  Hdctor  H.  Hemdndez.  Tomo  1.  Bogotd,  Tip.  Aposto¬ 
lado  de  la  prensa.  235  p.  12°.  Frice,  $0.70. 

Cddigo  fiscal  colombiano.  (Ley  110  de  1912.)  Comentado  y  anotado.  For  Eduardo 
Rodrfraez  Pifleres.  BogotA,  Librerfa  Americana,  1913.  cxxx,  148  p.  8°. 
Codigo  pmftico  y  municipal  de  1913.  Edicidn  dirigida  por  Eduardo  Rodriguez 
Pifleres.  Bogotd,  Librerfa  Americana,  1913.  115  p.  8*. 

Colombia  1789-1917.  Obra  de  propaganda  arreglada  y  editada.  Por  Josd  Manuel 
Pdrez-Sarmiento.  CAdiz,  Tip.  Comercial,  1917.  front,  port,  illus.  fold, 
tables.  680  p.  12°. 

Compilacidn  de  las  disposiciones  legales  y  ejecutivas  vigentes  sobre  aduanas,  arre- 

flada  por  el  ministerio  de  hacienda  de  la  repiiblica  de  Colombia.  BogotA, 
mprenta  Nacional,  1916.  542  p.  8°. 

Congreso  de  mejoras  nacionales.  Primer  congreso  reunido  en  BogotA  del  12  al  20  de 
octubre  de  1917.  BogotA,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1917.  685  p.  8°. 

Decretos  y  resoluciones  de  carActer  permanente,  dictados  por  el  poder  ejecutivo 
durante  el  ano  de  1913.  BogotA,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1917-18.  682  (1)  p.  8°. 
Directorio  de  los  telAfonos  de  Medellfn.  Quinta  edicidn,  enero  de  1918.  Empresa 
telefdnica  de  Medellfn.  Medellfn,  Tip.  Industrial,  1918.  71  (2)  p.  8°. 
Estadfstica  de  Antioquia.  Por  Alejandro  L6pez,  Jorge  Rodriguez  L.;  Tratado 
elemental  de  estadfstica.  Por  Fernando  Faure,  Alejandro  Lopez,  I.  C.  Mede¬ 
llfn,  Imprenta  de  “Gaceta  Antioquefia,”  1914.  (5)  181  p.  8°. 

Hojas  dispersas.  [Por]  Adolfo  Le6n  G6mez.  BogotA,  Imprenta  de  “Sur  America,” 
1913.  front,  port,  illus.  274  (4)  p.  8°. 

Informe  de  la  secretaria  de  hacienda  al  sefiorgobemador  del  departamento  del  Valle 
del  Cauca,  1917.  Cali,  Tip.  de  Carvajal  &  Cfa.,  1917.  fold,  table.  70(l)p.  8°. 
Informe  de  la  secretaria  de  hacienda  al  sr.  gobemador,  Departamento  de  Antioquia. 

1917.  1918.  Medellfn,  In^renta  Oficial,  1917, 1918.  4°.  3  v. 

Informes  sobre  las  misiones  del  CaquetA,  Putumayo,  Goajira,  Casanare,  Meta,  Vichada, 
VaupAs  y  Arauca.  BogotA,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1917.  front,  port.  pis.  192  p. 
8°. 


LegislaciAn  vigente  sobre  registro  de  marcas  de  fAbrica,  de  comercio  y  de  agricultura 
y  sobre  patentee  de  invencidn.  Ministerio  de  agricultura  y  comercio.  BogotA, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1915.  73  p.  8°. 

Leyes  expedidas  por  el  coi^eso  nacional  en  su  legislatura  del  afiode  1915  [y]  1917. 
Edicidn  oficial  .  .  .  BogotA,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1916.  1918.  2  v.  8°. 

Informe  del  secretario  de  gobierno  al  senor  gobemador  del  departamento  del  Valle 
del  Cauca,  1917.  Cali,  Tip.  de  Carvajal  &  Cfa.,  1917.  59  (1)  p.  8°. 

Manojo  de  espigas.  Por  HActor  H.  HernAndez.  Obra  premiada  en  el  congreso 
eucarfstico  de  Colombia  con  la  medalla  que  obsequio  el  ilustrfsimo  y  reveren- 
dfsimo  senor  Arzobispo  Primado.  Bogota,  De  venta  en  la  casa  editorial  del 
apostolado  de  la  prensa  de  Colombia,  1916.  xiv,  420  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  obras  pAblicas  al  congreso  de  1917  [y]  1918.  BogotA,  Im¬ 
prenta  Nacional,  1917.  1918.  8°.  2  v. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  relaciones  exteriores  al  congreso  de  1916.  Anexos.  BogotA, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1916.  134  p.  4°. 

Memoria  del  ministro  del  tesoro  al  congreso  de  1917  [y]  1918.  BogotA,  Imprenta 
N^ional,  1917.  1918.  8°.  2  v. 

Mensaje  del  presidente  de  la  repdblica  de  Colombia  al  congreso  nacional  en  las  sesiones 
de  1918.  BogotA,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  32  p.  8°. 

Novfsimo  manual  en  honor  del  sagrado  corazon  de  Jesiis.  Por  HActor  H.  HernAndez. 
Quinta  ediciAn.  157  (3)  p.  16°. 

Ofrenda  A  la  patria  en  el  centenario  de  su  independencia.  Discursos,  artfculos  y  con- 
ferencias.  Dr.  Adolfo  Leon  GAmez.  BogotA,  Imp.  de  Sur  AmArica,  1910.  viii, 
244  (3)  p.  8°. 

Paufial  o  cmcifijo.  (Poema  histArico.)  Segundo  ediciAn.  [Por]  HActor  H.  Her¬ 
nAndez.  BogotA,  Imprenta  del  apostolado  de  la  prensa  de  Colombia,  1916. 
49  (1)  p.  12°. 

Separation  of  Panama  from  Colombia.  Reply  to  an  article  entitled  “The  Panama 
blackmail  treaty,”  published  in  the  February  number  of  The  Metropolitan, 
1915.  Washington,  Press  of  Gibson  Bros.,  1916.  5  p.  8°. 
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Talleres  nacionales  antes  fundicidn  “Estrella,”  Escobar,  Londono  &  Cia.  Medellin, 
1918.  front,  pis.  13  p.  8“. 

Altravdsdelavida — intimidades,  ideas,  pensamientos  y  opiniones.  Bogotd,  Imprenta 
de  Sud  America,  1917.  225  p.  8°. 

Tres  grandes  males  y  sus  remedies.  Por  Hector  H.  Hemdndez.  [Bogotd],  Imprenta 
de  la  Cruzada,  1913.  72  p.  8°. 

CUBA. 


Coleccidn  legislativa.  Leyes,  decretos  y  resoluciones  de  1“  de  mayo  a  30  de  junio 
de  1913.  Volumen  cuadragdsimo.  Ilabana,  Imprenta  y  papelen'a  de  Rambla, 
Bouza  y  Cia.,  1918.  811  p.  4®. 

Granos  de  oro.  Pensamientos  seleccionados  en  las  obras  de  Jos6  Marti.  Por  Rafael 
G.  Argilagos.  La  Habana,  Sociedad  Editorial  Cuba  Contempordnea,  1918. 
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